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With light of snow and gray of cloud, 
Pine tassels in the chill wind bowed, 
The summer roses to enshroud, 

Comest December! 
Cold sunbeams shining on thy way, 
Naught bright in wood, but rose-hips gay, 
Dead leaves the crystal to inlay, 

Comest December ! 
But, blue-skied Christmas, when the tree 
Doth bring its gifts for children’s glee, 
The pearl of months, in year thy plea, 

Comest December ! 

—Florence Cone. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


1. The Effort to Procure Pure Foods.—Water, Ice, Milk, Butter 
and Cheese, Meat, Poultry, Yeast, Adulterations. and Coffee; by 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 


2. Characteristics of the Markets of the World, by Maria Parloa, 
from personal study and observation during a two-years’ sojourn in 
the Old World. 


3. Milk and its Products.—Chapter 11—Cheese and Cheese 
Making : by J. Brewster Sedgwick, M. D. 


[Discussion of the Food Question to be Continued in Good Housekeeping 
by experienced and practical writers through the entire year of 1895.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE EFFORT TO PROCURE PURE FOODs. 
By Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT. 
WATER. 

AT what is set before you, and ask 
no questions, was a cardinal 
principle of old-fashioned man- 
ners. Now we put our foods “to 
the question” before they reach 
the table, and that with the best 
of hygienic results. Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia defines food as “a 
substance which supports the 
functions and powers of the 
body—one by which the body 
may live, act, and grow.” In 
this article we include as foods all those zmgesta that 
go to the building up and restoration of these ever- 


perishing and perpetually renewing bodies, and the 

: first place is given to water, as the substance the 
ee deprivation of which causes the earliest and severest 
<2 distress. It constitutes at least seventy-five per cent. 


of the body, and is incessantly leaving it in the ex- 
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pired breath and in the insensible perspiration, this 
last only needing active exertion or high temperature 
to become often uncomfortably manifest. 

To our ancestors water was water, and they drank 
it unquestioningly, unless it contained such salient 
impurities as to impart a perceptible color, or an 
unpleasant odor. They especially esteemed spring 
waters for their fancied purity, but it has long been 
proved that the most sparkling and bright of these 
may contain deadly disease germs. Says Prof. C. F. 
Chandler: “Terrestrial waters are always impure. 
Rain falling upon the earth’s surface is absorbed by 
the porous soil, and the materials of which the soil is 
composed being to a greater or less extent soluble, 
the water becomes contaminated with mineral matter 
which it holds in solution; but as the earth through 
which it has passed has filtered it, it is generally very 
clear.” With the present knowledge or the infini- 
tesimal size of most of the bacteria, and the resistant 
powers of the spores of some of the species, a 
moment’s thought will show how these, too, may 
reach the waters of a spring. 

In the year 1842 the Croton water was brought to 
New York city, and while it was a magnificent object 
lesson as to the manner in which crowded communi- 
ties can be supplied, the controlling idea was quantity 
and not quality. Nearly ten years later it was given 
toa son of Massachusetts, a man ot penetrating mind, 
Dr. Austin Flint, Sr., to do one of those pieces of 
original investigation that set other active minds to 
thinking, and has resulted in a far-reaching revolu- 
tion in ideas concerning the purity of drinking water 
throughout the civilized world. At that time he was 
professor in the Buffalo Medical College, and he 
studied a limited epidemic of typhoid fever that 
occurred in a hamlet isolated from, but near the city ; 
after the arrival there at a little inn of a young man 
from Massachusetts, who was already so ill of the 
disease as to be obliged at once to go to bed, and who 
lived but a few days. ‘The well which supplied the 
inn also served for most of the families in the hamlet, 
and those who recall the primitive sanitary arrange- 
ments usually found at that date, will easily divine 
how it came about, that in a few weeks there were 
one or more patients in every household that used 
the water,—tea drinkers, of whom there were those 
who never partook of unboiled water, escaping. 
Owing to a neighborhood feud, one spirited citizen 
had dug a well at quite a long distance from the inn, 
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and those who drank only from it had no fever. Dr. 
Flint was one of the closest of scientific reasoners, 
and by putting “this and that” together was led to 
hope that he held the key to the riddle of the origin 
of typhoid fever. ‘This seed fell into the fertile mind 
of Dr. Samuel Budd of Brighton, England, and before 
his untimely death, had borne fruit, in the demonstra- 
tion that nine times out of ten the disease is con- 
tracted through the medium of contaminated water, 
and still further that constantly imbibing water con- 
taining less virulent animal wastes, induces an enteric 
irritation that unfits the system to resist the onsets of 
many diseases. 

The practical outcome of it all is, that in the civil- 
ized countries of the world, millions and millions of 
dollars have been spent, and thousands of miles of 
pipes have been laid, artesian wells have been sunk, 
immense pumping stations have been built and filter- 
ing beds of great extent have been established, on 
which all the resources of science and engineering 
skill have been exhausted, with immeasurable benefit 
to mankind. 

A large volume would be needed to record the 
agreeable statistics of diminished death rates in con- 
sequence. ‘The recent example of the transformation 
of Hamburg, Germany, from a to-be-avoided “ pes- 
tilential hole” to a salubrious and prosperous city 
through one enlightened effort fo produce pure food, 
may be cited as a typical instance of human wit pitted 
against “ mysterious visitation.” It is about twenty 
years since the state of Massachusetts instituted 
thorough investigations into water pollutions, and so 
effectually has the work been done, that the eminent 
English Sanitary Engineer, Robinson, says: ‘“ Her 
work is far in advance of that done by any other 
nation.”” No sooner were the evils pointed out, than 
towns and cities bestirred themselves to provide pure 
supplies. Among the graphic methods of represent- 
ing to the eye those results that are shown to the 
mind by figures and statistics, Dr. Abbott of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health made a map, in which 
the relative destructiveness of typhoid fever in dif- 
ferent towns is indicated by varying shades of car- 
mine, the worst being “deeply, darkly” red, the 
lesser degrees of destructiveness being shown by 
clever cross-hatchings, producing lighter effects of 
color. ‘The first glance at it shows, within the radius 
of a hundred miles of Boston, a lighter complexion 
of the map as a whole, with here and there a deep 
red spot. Most of those towns have supplied them- 
selves with “ piped,” which means protected, which 
means purer water. The deep red spots show either 
towns where old contaminated wells are still used, or 
where a local infection has caused a local outbreak. 

The movement of communities to obtain pure 
water is by no means confined to the older states, 
but is found throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; even the newest Western cities are “up 
to date.” 

It must not be forgotten that this extended move- 
ment for obtaining pure water supplies, was initiated 
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before the science of bacteriology had come into 
being; but all the precautionary conclusions that 
have been worked out by the most eminent germ 
hunters since, only emphasize the need of ceaseless 
vigilance in guarding the purity of the supply, for in 
a minute of carelessness the purest may be invaded 
by a fatal contamination. 
ICE. 

Ice, too, shares in the effort for purity. A mistaken 
belief has existed, that the mere act of freezing ren- 
ders contaminated river water safe. Dr. T. Mitch- 
ell Prudden—the bacteriologist of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons—has conducted 
an exhaustive study of the subject on ice taken from 
many localities, and has conclusively shown that 
though some varieties of bacteria may not withstand 
the action of cold, there are still myriads left after 
repeated freezings and thawings ; but more important 
than this are the demonstrations by Prof. Sedgwick 
of the Institute of Technology, that the typhoid 
germ was alive after twenty-three days in a bottle 
surrounded by a freezing mixture. 


MILK. 


Considering the large number of young children 
who depend upon milk, we are justified in calling it the 
most universal food. Everybody has heard of water- 
ing it to increase the salable quantity, and the adul- 
terations added to make water appear like milk, and 
of the “ preservatives” which may prevent its sour- 
ing, but are utterly destructive to stomachs that take 
in the “ preserved” fluid. With the establishment of 
boards of health, the aid of law was invoked to put a 
stop to these unrighteous practices, and it is the con- 
current testimony of inspectors everywhere that the 
moment their vigilance relaxes the adulteration curve 
climbs up again, and that the milk traffic is just as 
inherently destitute of the essence of the ten com- 
mandments now, as ever. 

It is still within the power of the rich enlightened 
buyer to command a pure article; the injury falls on 
the poor. The above-named enlightened buyer is 
beginning to learn that the struggle for pure milk 
begins at the pail, for Professor Sedgwick of the 
Institute of Technology says, after describing the 
process of milking as ordinarily conducted: ‘The 
sediment in milk pails and milk cans has been ex- 
amined microscopically and found to consist of hairs, 
dandruff, flakes of dried excrement, with less objec- 
tionable matters, such as hay, in large abundance,” 
while over, and above, and around all this, myriads of 
bacteria are swarming in the air, waiting to attack 
it. It can be obtained in a state of germless purity 
by the very difficult process of washing the udder 
with an antiseptic solution, and using a sterilized 
catheter and bottle—of course impossible to be ap- 
plied to the general milk supply. Milk is such a 
complete animal pabulum that bacteria multiply in it 
by millions in an hour, and they do not cease to mul- 
tiply when it is taken into an infant’s stomach, the 
normal action of which has become impaired ; hence 
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the great destruction of infants in hot weather, espe- 
cially in cities, among the poor, who, in their crowded 
hot tenements, have no way of keeping milk cool. It 
being impossible to keep the germs out, the next best 
thing is to destroy them where they are, and much 
study has been spent on finding a way in which this 
can be done without diminishing the nutritious or 
palatable qualities of the milk. Pasteurization thor- 
oughly accomplishes this, and is being adopted far 
and wide; it is certain that it destroys the bacteria 
and does not spoil the flavor of the milk. 

It is seldom that a philanthropist has such a direct 
and unimpeachable testimony to the value of his 
work, as has come to Mr. Nathan Straus this year, 
who, early in June, established a plant for the ster- 
ilization of milk on the crowded east side in New 
York city, and then sold it for the price he had given 
to the producers, “throwing in” the cost of the coal 
and ice and rent of laboratory, and the wages of fifty- 
eight employes ; with the result that in this exception- 
ally hot summer the death rate, already climbing up 
tearfully, began to go down, and a computation shows 
that the death rate went down more than ten per 
cent. Two hundred and eighty thousand bottles of 
sterilized milk for children’s food were sold, and 
209,930 quarts of pure milk. 

In private houses the process is easily conducted, 
it only needing care; but it pays in rosy cheeks and 
robust health and bright spirits in children, in that 
“second summer” that has been the déte noire of 
mothers for generations. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE, 

The next step in pure food is, of course, to make 
perfect butter and wholesome cheese. We should 
have no butter save for the action of beneficent 
bacteria, and having it we find that it too soon spoils 
if the noxious kinds cannot be barred out; but here 
the intelligent dairyman is exercising the “eternal 
vigilance”” with the most gratifying gastronomic, 
hygienic and commercial results, though it needs a 
treatise to describe what is being accomplished by our 
agricultural experiment stations and dairy schools. 
A still higher degree of intelligence and vigilance is 
needed in the production of wholesome cheese, to get 
the right flavors in, and keep the tyrotoxicon out, 
and so when Governor Flower demonstrates that 
what the farmers of New York learned at the World’s 
Fair, applied to the cheese product of this year, has 
added more than half a million of dollars to the value 
of the output, we know that it is an appeal to the 
pocket nerve, that will tell, in giving us pure cheese. 

A short story connected with Hon. Levi P. Mor- 
ton’s stock farm at Rhinecliff, has several morals. 
The killing of many head of his precious Guernseys 
by the state board of health, widely advertised his 
herd. Then the wiping out by fire of his herd and 


his barns, left the ground clear for a fresh experiment. 
In twelve months the nucleus of a new herd had been 
formed, and now milk produced by it is selling for 
eight cents a quart, where other dealers are getting 
Mr. Cottrell, the superintendent, says: 
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“The tuberculosis scare has frightened everybody in 
the vicinity, and the tuberculin test has educated the 
people up to the knowledge of the danger from this 
disease, and they are demanding milk from cows that 
have passed the test. Our work is inspected both by 
a physician and a veterinarian.” Lack of space com- 
pels the omission of the processes the milk under- 
goes before it is put into the bottles, but when the 
empty bottles are brought back they are washed, 
scoured, and then put in a tight box and subjected to 
steam till they are thoroughly sterilized. This is very 
important, as the bottles go into a number of houses. 
There is always a possibility of getting germs of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, or other dis- 
eases in the bottles; but sterilizing absolutely pre- 
vents this. 

MEAT. 

The destruction of large numbers of costly ani- 
mals infected with tuberculosis on the farms of 
wealthy capitalists has sharply called attention to a 
genuine danger, but how widely spread no one knows. 
Only a few weeks since a New York city meat in- 
spector found a carcass full of tubercles exposed for 
sale. He condemned it, and traced it back to the 
producer, and the broadest possible stretching of the 
cloak of charity could not conceal the man’s guilty 
knowledge of the diseased meat. The community is 
roused on the subject, and the law is taking cog- 
nizance of the fact, that you have no more right to fill 
a man’s blood with tubercles than you have to put 
shot into some of his vital parts. Vigilance! vig- 
ilance! vigilance! must be the cry. It is only within 
afew months that a hideous traffic in lumpy-jawed 
cattle, conducted just outside the splendid Chicago 
stock yards, has been stopped by law. This, as well 
as anthrax, is easily communicable to man, as is also 
trichinosis in swine. It is to be hoped that the inter- 
national agitation of this subject will lead our Ger- 
man population to discard even the beloved Bologna, 
for thorough cooking kills the pests, and it is being 
discovered that the disease only appears in hogs fed 
on unspeakable refuse. Gentiles can learn a large 
lesson from the Hebrew rabbi, who only approves 
“ kosher’ meat, and has understood the danger from 
the “pearl disease” thousands of years. 

POULTRY. 

Did you ever think of tuberculosis in poultry? 
Dr. S. C. Abbott relates how he once saw a flock 
of twenty hens that had devoured the sputum of 
a consumptive. They all coughed, wasted, and in a 
few weeks were dead of tuberculosis. After the fire 
at Mr. Morton’s Rhinecliff farm, a new poultry house 
was built, a new stock of hens bought, and a new 
stock of eggs put into the incubators, and when about 
2,000 chickens were hatched, they began dying at the 
rate of fifty to sixty a day, when about two weeks old. 
Post mortemswere held, independently, by an accom 
plished physician and an experienced veterinarian. 
Both said “tuberculosis ;” and as Mr. Cottrell says 
“If chickens two weeks old were badly affected with 
tuberculosis, they must have been given the disease 
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from the hens, through germs in the eggs. Our hens 
were very thrifty, laying well, and in apparently good 
health. We killed a number, and in most of them 
found tuberculosis, some in a very advanced stage, 
but in most just started. Of course we could not tell 
whether a chicken had the disease or not; we took 
the safe way and &i/led and burned all the chickens on 
the farm, Examination showed that three-quarters 
of them were affected. Our loss was 500 hens, 5,000 
young chickens and a number of turkeys.”” Think 
of that holocaust of hens! it certainly spelled “ vig- 
ilance”’ in very large letters. 

The short course that tuberculosis runs in cattle, 
Boussingault having found that a perfectly healthy 
heifer died in eight months after being placed in an 
infected stable, gives hope of its complete eradication 
in them, and in fowls its course is a few weeks, bear- 
ing a ratio proportional to the life cycle of the animal. 
A careful study of the sources of the infection of the 
fowls is going forward, and We can but hope that 
some American Pasteur will arise and point out the 
way of escape, as he did from the péérine in silk- 
worms. 

The next danger that surrounds the meat supply is 
the generation of poisonous ptomaines in it, after it 
is killed before it is eaten, but the offensive smell 
and taste that accompany the process lessens the 
danger to an infinitesimal amount, and the perfec- 
tion to which the art of canning fish and meat has 
been brought, is but another name for pure bacteria- 
free food. 

YEAST. 

We now come within doors where the struggle for 
pure food is narrowed to household and domestic 
proportions, and we venture to announce that one of 
the causes of the decline of the almost universal 
dyspepsia that prevailed forty years ago, is to be 
found in the little silent tinfoil-covered cakes of 
pressed yeast, that help us to introduce the right kind 
of bacteria into the flour, and keep out the kinds that 
carried often, in the old days, the work too far and 
produced a sour bread, too good to throw away but 
too bad to eat, which was, nevertheless, eaten “to 
save it,” whatever became of the eater. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

[tis with mingled feelings of indignation and dis- 
gust that we approach the subject of adu/terations, 
whose worst effects fall upon the poor, who should 
receive “value” for every dollar they pay to the 
grocer. It is certain that the inspections of the boards 
of health are a deterrent to frauds that the general 
public scarcely appreciate. The state analysts, with 
their polariscopes and microscopes are a terror to 
evil doers. In Massachusetts, up to September, 1893, 
they had entered 949 complaints in court, and secured 
865 convictions. The samples are procured with 
great caution from all parts of the state so as not to 
arouse suspicion. Any loophole in the law is soon 
discovered by unscrupulous dealers, and in 1884 the 
Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act “that the 
law against the adulteration of food shall not apply 
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to mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary 
articles of food and drink, provided that the same 
are not injurious to health, and are distinctly labelled 
as mixtures or compounds.” Now behold the eva- 
sions. Mustard is found mixed with wheat, rice, saw- 
dust, turmeric, cayenne and mustard hulls, but the 
label says in large letters, “ Pure Mustard,” while 
hidden in the smallest type far below or smothered 
in endless curlycues is compound. The laity are apt 
to be skeptical when the analyst says: “ It was adul- 
terated with potato starch.” They do not realize 
that under the microscope cornstarch, potato starch, 
and rice starch look as dissimilar as rods of glass, 
iron, and bamboo; and photographs of coffee as it 
should be, and as it appears when adulterated with 
roasted peas, wheat, charcoal, and chicory, are as 
unlike as a photograph of the moon and a slice of 
tomato, and “tell’’ with juries ; especially did a pho- 
tograph of cayenne, adulterated with wheat, corn 
and sawdust, carry conviction to the soul of every 
juryman when he discerned a large chip of soft wood 
displaying its very grain. By the use of pure food, it 
is hoped largely to supersede the use of drugs, but a 
bulky volume would not hold the story of the sophis- 
tications and cheats practiced in these. 

The climax of imposition was reached a few years 
ago in Boston when “/V’egg”’ was invented. Two 
little boxes, one of a white, the other of a yellow 
powder, were advertised “to contain the nutritive 
equivalent of the whites and yolks of one dozen fresh 
eggs. This preparation is based on a careful scien- 
tific analysis of natural eggs.” The state analyst 
found the white powder to be tapioca starch anda 
little salt ; the yellow of the same, with a little organic 
dye for coloring. 

It can easily be understood why the city of New 
York has proved a rich field for the adulteration 
hunter. In 1820, Frederic Ablum made a great sen- 
sation in London by putting forth a book on “The 
Adulterations ot Food and Culinary Poisons,” in 
which he said: *‘ Ground pepper is very often sophis- 
ticated by adding to a portion of genuine pepper, 
a quantity of pepper dust, or the sweepings from the 
pepper warehouses, mixed with a little cayenne pep- 
per. The sweepings are known and purchased in 
the market under the name of P. D., signifying 
pepper dust. An inferior sort of this vile refuse or 
the sweepings of P. D. is distinguished among ven- 
dors by the abbreviation D. P. D., denoting dust 
(dirt) of pepper dust.” Seventy years ago it was 
written, but might have been yesterday afternoon, 
for the nefarious trade has had its evolution like all 
things else in this progressive age. The production 
of “dust” has so expanded that the production of 
“P. D. pepper,” “ P. D. ginger,” “ P. D. cloves,” is a 
regular business, the article being soid by the barrel, 
and as well understood in the trade as “XXX.” It 
sells for four cents a pound at wholesale, having just 
enough of aromatic essence in it as will flavor it, but 
retails at prices that create an irresistible temptation 
to the consciousless creature who sells it. 
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COFFEE. 

The total consumption of this comforting sub- 
stance for the year ending June 30, 1892, in the United 
States, was 623,769,046 pounds. The price in 1889, 
based on its declared value at the point of export, 
was thirteen cents; in 1890, sixteen cents; in 1891, 
nineteen cents; and in 1892, twenty cents. This 
enormous consumption and high price have callea 
out no end of “coffee compounds,” “coffee sub- 
stitutes,” “cereal coffees,” “imitation cotfee beans,” 
etc., etc. None of the substances used as cofiee 
adulterants are poisonous and probably none of 
them injure health. The New York health author- 
ities in 1892 made a thorough investigation of the 
whole coffee question, examining more than 1,500 
samples gathered from all parts of the state. Most 
of that sold already ground was adulterated, the 
chiefest ingredient being chicory, of which the annual 
importation is 6,000,000 pounds, at the average price 
of two cents per pound. One sample of * American 
Mocha” was made of roasted cereals, probably 
largely rye, peas, cocoa hulls, chicory, and zv coffee. 
“French breakfast” was largely of cereals, xv coffee, 
and American Java ditto, and the manufacturer’s 
advertisement says: “One china coffee cup and 
saucer given away with each pound of the American 
Java coffee.” At wholesale these “coffees” are sold 
at five and one-half cents the pounds. French break- 
fast has the word compound printed in most incon- 
spicuous type. As many as twenty or thirty of these 
cheats are as well known to the trade as the “P. D.” 
in spices, but there is still a lower deep. 

The following published in the Bulletin No. 32, 
Division of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: “Counterfeit coffee 
is the latest addition to adulterants. It is a man- 
ufactured bean, identical in appearance with gen- 
uine green or roasted coffee and dealers in Phila- 
delphia have late’, been flooded with it. It is 
almost impossible to detect the fraud with the eye. 
It is apparently a hard-baked composition, moldea 
by machinery in the same manner as druggists’ 
pills. It is very hard and gritty, and not as easily 
broken as the genuine. Having little or no taste 
or odor, its sole mission is to increase the bulk 
and weight of the regulation article, and this it 
does, its weight being more than double that of the 
legitimate bean. The machinery has a capacity for 
turning out immense numbers of the beans.” The 
agent who advertises asks the dealer to send a sample 
of the exact shade of “roast”? he would like, and it 
is the testimony of experienced retailers that immense 
amounts of it are sold. 

Time fails to follow up tea and cocoa, but enough 
has been said to show that to secure pure food and 
drink, no province in gastronomics should be neg- 
lected, and that while 7gz/ance should be written c 2r 
all in largest style, public opinion now stands behind 
enacted law. and fearless and competent men are 
helping in the execution of it, and in a holy war of 
prosecution of the miscreant offenders. 
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Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 
Oh, weary one! at Christmas time 
Cast off thy care, come list the chime 
Which rings the story far and near 
Of one who came the world to cheer; 
Sad soul! take in the truth sublime 
At Christmas time ! 
Be glad, be gay at Christmas time ! 
The Saviour brought a new regime ; 
A brighter hope was born that day, 
For care and grief shall pass away ; 
Faith whispers of a fairer clime 
At Christmas time! 


_—Anne H. Woodruff. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EUROPEAN 
MARKETS. 


Rotterdam and the Hague. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 
From Personal Study and Observation During a Iwo-Years’ So- 
journ in the Old World 


N a summer’s trip through a few of the countries 
of Europe it would be impossible to learn all the 
details of the various market systems. But even 
if one has no special interest in the subject the 

novel features of some of these places would be at- 
tractive. Thisis particularly soon the regular market 
days, when a large percentage of the sales take place in 
the public squares. On these days the people come 
in from the surrounding country to see the products 
of the land. Neither pen nor pencil could do justice 
to the strange and picturesque sights which one sees 
on the regular market days. 

Our first Holland experience was in Rotterdam, 
and it was a delightfully quaint place for a first 
glimpse of Dutch life. The strangeness of the 
streets, intersected by canals; the queer Dutch 
houses with tiled roofs and pointed gables; the 
strange dress of the common people, impressed one 
with a feeling of being in a strange land, but at the 
same time a friendly one. 

All the world knows that the Dutch are clean, but 
one has to see the results of this trait of character in 
their shops 
and markets 
to fully real 
ize what 
cleanliness is, 
as understood 
by these peo 
ple. The 
shops where 
meats and 
other provis 
ions are sold 
are exquisite 
ly clean. The 
scales and weights are of copper or brass, and are 
kept burnished like gold. The counters are usually of 
white marble. and the floors either tiled or of white 
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wood. Whatever the materials used, they are kept 
absolutely clean. The shops for the sale of various 
kinds of food are generally small, and only special 
things are kept on sale in each one. For example 
there are shops where only cereals aresold. In these 
places the lower part of the walls are lined with slop- 
ing bins of white wood; the floor is of white wood, 
and the counter of wood or marble. The meals and 
flour are kept in the bins. So daintily clean and 
sweet-smelling are these little shops, it must be a 
pleasure to the housekeeper to visit them. One finds 
fruits and vegetables in one place, cooked meats in 
another; fresh and cured fish are found in shops by 
themselves. Holland being a grazing and dairy 
country, butter and cheese are found in abundance 
and generally of excellent quality. In the shops 
where cheese and butter are sold one usually finds 
eggs also. Rotterdam being a large seaport town, 
one naturally finds here much that is foreign to the 
country, and it is possible to purchase here nearly all 
the products of the Indies. There are large re- 
fineries in the town, and one sees in the windows of 
the grocery shops, cones of sugar, such as we rarely 
see in America, except in pictures. These sugar 
loaves are found in the groceries all over Holland. 
The shops for the sale of milk are very attractive, 
with their burnished copper or brass utensils. All 
the cans and measures are of copper or brass; the 
counters marble, and the walls and floors tiled. Cer- 
tainly one could have the feeling here that this easily 
contaminated fluid is as pure as care and cleanli- 
ness can makeit. A great deal of the milk is taken to 
the houses in handcarts, but always in the bright cans. 
To see the markets at their best one should go in the 
early morning. Boats laden with provisions come into 
the town by the way of the canals. On the regular 
market days the display of provisions is very large, 
but on all days there are supplies in the smaller 
squares and along the borders of some of the canals. 
In Holland, as in 
nearly all parts of 
Europe, the women, 
largely, have charge of 
the sale of the provis- 
ions, as well as doing a 
great deal of the work 
of cultivating them. 
They sell in the open 
market places often 
without anything to 
protect them from the 
sun or rain, and with 
nothing to sit on ex- 
cept an old_ basket. 
One rarely sees a wooden box employed for the 
reception of fruit or vegetables; baskets are used 
almost exclusively. The baskets of Rotterdam 
are the quaintest of any I have seen in Europe. 
They are made of round willow, and are small 
at the bottom and flaring at the top. They have 
strong handles which look like great ears on each 
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side. These baskets range in size from little ones 
holding a pint each to great ones that would con- 
tain bushels. They seem to be made in regular 
sizes, and are often used to measure the fruit and 
vegetables. Among my most prized treasures is one 
of these baskets, which I bought full of strawberries 
just as we were rushing for the train that was to take 
us to the Hague. I have not the faintest idea whether 
I cheated the poor woman or gave her what would 
seem an enormous price for the basket. She made 
me understand by signs how much I must pay for 
the berries, but I had no words or signs that could 
make her understand I wanted the basket, so in des- 
peration I put some money in her hand and rushed 
off with my prize. I shall never forget the look of 
amazement on her face, and for me it will always be 
a question of who got the best of the bargain. I 
hope she is as well satisfied as I am. 

In the open markets each person usually confines 
herself or himself to one line of products. The 
Dutch do not arrange their provisions with an eye to 
color and artistic effect as do the French, but their 
costumes and surroundings are so picturesque that 
the effect is on the whole more pleasing, for the 
French woman is always dressed in black or the 
darkest blue, checked goods. Then, too, the face of 
the French market woman is, as a rule, rather hard, 
while that of the Dutch woman is kindly. 

In summer, fish, vegetables, fruits and dairy prod- 
ucts are cheap in Rotterdam; meats, too, are much 
cheaper than in France. There are two fine, modern 
market buildings in this town, but as our stay was 
limited we could not visit them. We had an odd ex- 
perience the only evening of our stay in this unique 
town. After dinner we went on a tour of inspection. 
On emerging into one of the principal shopping 
streets we found the narrow sidewalks practically de- 
serted, for the middle of the street, which was filled 
with promenaders. During the evening we saw no 
kind of vehicle in this street. Passing a shop where 
they were cooking some kind of cakes by the open 
window, we stopped to watch the process. A sheet 
of dozens of little iron cups, like muffin cups, was 
placed over a gas stove; a small amount of butter 
was putin each cup. When these little cakes were 
cooked on one side they were turned and browned 
on the other, then heaped on a plate, sprinkled with 
sugar and a lump of butter placed ontop of all. Ina 
room back of the shop persons were eating these hot 
cakes with evident relish. To my proposal to go in 
and try this dish, my friends replied that they could 
not eat anything, having just come from dinner; but 
| persuaded them it was their duty to help me in the 
pursuit of knowledge. So we went into the dining 
room and were served with platefuls of the smoking 
hot cakes, which we found of delicious flavor. I am 
sure the meal must have come from one of the dainty 
shops that I had seen in my rambles. We tried to 
tind out how they were made, and we had a jolly time 
getting at the information. The man spoke a little 
English, and his wife showed us the materials with 
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gestures, and a few words of English, we learned 
that these cakes were made with eggs, milk, fine rye 
meal, salt and butter. They were, in fact, a cross be- 
tween our pop-overs and griddlecakes. What made 
the experience interesting was the great eagerness 
and kindness of the man and his wife in trying to tell 
us what we wanted to know. We found the people 
equally kind nearly everywhere in Holland. 

After our experience with the cakes we visited 
many of the shops and were sorely tempted to part 
with our money, and add weight to our trunks. We 
contented ourselves, however, by buying some good 
tiles and a few other things in the Holland blue. 
Here, too, we began our collection of flags, as we 
had decided to buy a small flag of every country we 
visited. 

From Rotterdam we went to the Hague, where we 
spent a good part of the day. It was not market day 
here, so we did not see the large open-air market. 
The coachman took us through the street in which 
it is held. This street is very broad, with a wide 
esplanade in the center, which is shaded with two 
rows of trees. Here on market days the provision 
merchants expose their goods for sale. I asked the 
driver to take us to the market house, but he said 
there was none except the fish market. Formerly 
there was a market house, but people would not pay 
for space in it, and now it is used for a concert hall. 
We went to the fish market, which is a small covered 
building with the sides open to the street, and con- 
tains stalls supplied with water. In the back part of 
this building there is a small court devoted to the 
storks, several of which are kept here at the expense 
of the city. One of the market men, who spoke 
English, offered to feed the storks for us. He would 
throw a piece of fish toward a bird who would catch 
it in mid-air. The women and children seemed to 
be devoted to the storks. It was a surprise to learn 
through this man that fish was a scarce article at the 
Hague. It was nearly noon when we arrived at the 
fish market, and the greater part of the trade was 
over for the day. The tables, benches and boards 
were scrubbed white, the tile floors were perfectly 
clean. Some of the women were eating their dinners 
at their stalls, and many of these women were pictures 
inthemselves. Some of them had silver or gold orna- 
ments stuck in their caps. Over these caps and 
ornaments an occasional woman would wear an im- 
mense straw hat, as ugly as anything one can imag- 
ine. The effect was exceedingly grotesque. These 
women were friendly and kind in their manner, and 
one saw nothing of the hardness and coarseness that 
is characteristic of the women of this class in the 
large cities. 

Of course the people of the Hague do not depend 
upon the market days for all their supplies. There 
are the small butcher shops and shops for other 
provisions, having all the characteristics of those of 
Rotterdam. Then, too, there are small open-air 
markets, and a handcart with fruits and vege- 


tables, the same as in other towns. The same clean- 
liness and order prevailed everywhere. 

Late in the afternoon we left the Hague, taking 
the train for Arnhem, where a genuine surprise in the 
way of markets awaited us, but I have already over- 
run my space, and so this must wait for the next 
number. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
Little children, bright and gay, 
Keep again your festal day ; 
Hear the music floating down 
To the city and the town ; 
Love is lord, it seems to say, 
Keep again your festal day. 
Pass beyond the open door, 
Seeking out the old and poor, 
Share with them each blessing sent, 
And your heart will be content. 
Love is lord, the angels say, 
With each passing Christmas day. 
When the evening lamps are lit, 
And you round the hearthstone flit, 
As the tree so green and tall 
Stands against the wreathed wall, 
Call the saddened children near, 
Give them of the gifts and cheer ; 
Love is lord, the Christ will say, 
Let it reign on Christmas day. 


SB. Wright. 
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MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
Their Preparation and Use as Food. 


Some Contrasts Between Old Methods and the Present. 


Il.—CHEESE AND CHEESE MAKING. 


BY J. BREWSTER SEDGWICK, M.D. 

HEESE is in one sense the only product 

in which all the elements of milk are com- 

bined. Condensed milk is but another form 
of the original article, to which it may practically be 
restored. Butter takes only a certain portion of the 
milk elements. It does not follow, however, as the 
unscientific reader might at first thought suppose, 
that cheese is the equivalent of milk, in a more con- 
densed form, and that it affords the same sort of 
nutriment. Many of the constituents of milk are 
changed in their nature by the process of cheese 
making; others pass out with the whey, or liquid 
refuse, which still has a certain amount of nutritive 
value, and is used by farmers as a food for swine. 
The elements which are retained in the cheese, too, 
are so much changed, especially in their adaptability 
to digestion, that the relation between the original 
and the product is by no means close. But that may 
be considered a little later. 

The pursuit of dairying goes far back into antiq- 
uity—farther than history reaches. During all of 
this time, the two products of milk—butter and cheese 
—have been made and used, practically as at present, 
save only as methods have changed with the progress 
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of science. Whoever has written regarding food 

materials, about as far back as human records ex- 

tend, has had occasion to speak of milk, butter and 
cheese. They have frequent mention in the Bible; 

Homer wrote of them three thousand years ago. 

Cheese making is the most difficult and laborious 
part of dairying, while the resulting product shows a 
most remarkable range and variety in its composi- 
tion, appearance, taste, smell and nutrient qualities. 
This is the more notable when we consider that 
butter, properly made, is about the same the world 
over, varying only slightly in flavor or composition. 
But in the making of cheese, each country, and often- 
times each section of a large country, has its own 
standard, and the article of its name has as distinct 
traits as have the people by whom and for whom it 
is produced. 

American cheese making is largely patterned after 
the English fashion, and the varieties produced in the 
two countries are quite similar; but in Continental 
Europe the article known as cheese varies in material 
respects. Most of the more standard sorts are 
known in this country to a certain extent, as they are 
brought here by lovers of the particular “ brands ” 
who have come to our shores, bringing with them the 
old country tastes and likings; some of them being 
even manufactured here. 

There are four distinct varieties of English-made 
cheese. The Stilton is the richest, as it contains the 
cream of one milking added to the new milk of the 
next—that is, the milk drawn at evening would be 
allowed to raise cream till the next morning, when it 
would be skimmed and the cream added to the morn- 
ing’s milk for making into cheese. The Cheshire and 
Cheddar cheeses, which differ little except from be- 
ing made in different portions of the country, are 
full-milk cheeses, that is, the milk retaining all of its 
own cream, but without extraneous additions. The 
Gloucester differs from the Cheddar only in having a 
portion of the cream removed. In Scotland, Cheddar 
cheese is largely made, as is the Dunlop—also a full- 
milk variety. 

Of Continental Europe, Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy furnish the cheeses most approved by western 
palates. Little Holland, which also makes a good 
deal of butter, produces two standard cheeses—the 
Gonda, corresponding closely to the English Ched- 
dar, and the Edam. The latter is the most widely 
known, on account of its peculiar form and flavor. 
The Edam is a small cheese, weighing six to eight 
pounds, round in shape and with a very highly 
colored rind. It is of the hard variety, with a rather 
pungent flavor, and finds favor with a large class of 
consumers. 

In France more attention is given to butter than 
to cheese making; but the latter is still an important 
industry. The principal varieties of cheese made in 
France, graded according to their importance, are the 
Livarot, the Camembert, the Pont l’Evéque, and the 
Mignot. All of these are of the soft variety. So is 

the Gorganzola, an Italian cheese, corresponding 
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nearly to the English Stilton. The Parmesan is 
another Italian variety, not as rich, but perhaps more 
widely known. Switzerland furnishes the Gruyere, 
Sweitzer kase or Swiss cheese, as it is indifferently 
called. Its appearance is familiar, the cheeses being 
rather small and thin, with a tint somewhat sugges- 
tive of the American skimmed-milk article. The 
numerous large air cavities distributed through the 
body of the cheese form a distinguishing mark. 

In this country the annual cheese product reaches 
nearly the enormous total of 500,000,000 pounds, with 
a value twenty-five times as great as that of the 

entire amount manufacturedin France. Most of this 
product is of the Cheddar type; but whoever has 
sampled a few hundred American-made specimens 
will bear witness to the great diversity of taste, struc- 
ture, and apparently of composition, manifested in 
the collection. ‘The diversity is, however, much less 
marked than before the introduction of the present 
system of factory cheese making, and at the present 
time most of the samples might be assigned to a half- 
dozen more or less arbitrary divisions. 

The progress in cheese-making methods is com- 
mensurate with that in other departments of industry. 
Readers whose recollection goes back but a few 
decades will recall the primitive ‘“cheese-press,” 
which formed a part of every farmer’sequipment. In 
many an instance it was of the most unpretentious 
sort; a block of wood serving as the foundation upon 
which the * cheese-hoop” with its load of curd was 
placed. The simplest known form of leverage gave 
the pressure, a quantity of large stones applied at the 
free end forming the weight. The subsequent treat- 
ment of the product, during the process of “curing” 
and storeage, would not always bear too realistic a 
description, though there were, of course, many care- 
ful and conscientious manipulators, whose cheeses 
were formed through the limited region in which they 
sought a market. 

The aristocratic cheese of those times was that 
known as “ dairy made "—this term implying that un- 
usual facilities were enjoyed, and that the product 
would naturally be comparatively fine. Dairy cheeses 
were larger in size than their ordinary cousins ; more 
care was expended in their cure and ripening; the 
consistency and flavor were better; they were less 
liable to the invasions of animate miniature forms of 
insect life, liable to be found in the ordinary varie- 
ties. But the institution of the factory system marked 

a revolution so radical that practically all the cheese 
on general sale is now factory made. While “ dairy” 
butter still contests, to some extent, the field which 
the “creamery ” product has so largely won, it would 
appear that proprietors of dairies, or herds, have 
practically surrendered before the milk gatherer for 
the cheese factory. 

This is in every respect an advantage. The con- 
centration of effort and the methodizing of labor, 
with the perfection of appliance and material, enables 
the factory to handle the gathered milk of a hundred 
cows much more satisfactorily and economically than 
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it can be done in detail. The quality and the aver- 
age of excellence of the product can be gauged and 
assured. Neatness and cleanliness are made certain. 
The cost and trouble of marketing are reduced to a 
minimum; while an intelligent direction of affairs 
secures the best financial return. 

The principles employed in factory cheese making 
do not differ materially from those of the dairy; 
which in turn are simply a development of the primi- 
tive form still practiced in remote regions where the 
march of improvement may not have reached ; but 
the work is greatly simplified by machinery and 
labor-saving devices. The evening’s milk of one 
day is mingled with the morning's milk of the next, 
and when the union has been thoroughly effected, 
the process is carried forward without unnecessary 
delay. For the making of first-class or full-cream 
cheese, none of the cream is removed; for a second- 
class article, that which has arisen during the night 
may be taken off. When the mingled milk has been 
brought to about blood heat—eighty degrees being the 
rule when the thermometer is used—sufficient rennet 
is supplied to produce coagulation, or “curdling,” 
within three-quarters of an hour. When the curds 
have become sufficiently firm they are cut into fine 
cubes with knives made for the purpose. From this 
point the heat is raised about ten degrees, the curds 
being constantly stirred, either by hand or machines 
adapted to the purpose, till the correct degree of 
acidity has been attained, the whey having been 
drawn off meanwhile. They are then taken from the 
vats and salted, which arrests further development 
of acidity; following this they are run through a curd 
mill which grinds them to a proper consistency, and 
after remaining exposed to the atmosphere for a time 
they are gathered into the hoops and put to press. 

The “green” cheese, as it comes from the hoop, is 
by no means a palatable or wholesome article of diet. 
It requires a curing or ripening process, during which 
constant oversight is desirable to guard against cracks 
in the rind or other imperfection, which if neglected 
for a brief time would cause utter loss-of the fincst 
specimens. The best results are obtained when the 
curing room can be kept continuously at a tempera- 
ture of from seventy to seventy-five degrees. There 
should be thorough, though not excessive ventila- 
tion, and when these conditions have been well main- 
tained, provided the material used has been faultless, 
the cheese should at six months of age have reached 
perfection—being soft and melting in body, with a 
sweet, clean, nutty flavor, and having long-keeping 
qualities. 

The best cheese consists of nearly equal parts of 
water, butter and casein, a small part of the butter 
or oil being inevitably drawn off in the whey—though 
this is now recovered by a simple process and used for 
making into second-class butter. In lower grades the 
proportion of oleaginous matter is decreased in ratio 
as the cream has been abstracted. This produces a 
lean, hard product, quite unsatisfactory to the culti- 
vated taste, and has led to the manufacture of what 
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is known as “imitation” This is made of 
skimmed milk with which a foreign oil or fat has been 
blended ; low-grade butter, claritied, being employed, 
in common with oleomargarine, lard, and some vege- 
table fats, like cotton-seed oil. The skimmed milk 
from creameries furnishes an abundant material for 
this grade of * cheese,” but it does not appear that the 
industry has yet attained to very marked proportions. 

As an article of food, cheese should be understood, 
and intelligently used, when it becomes valuable. Its 
active qualities being the nitrogenous and oleag- 
inous elements of the butter and casein which it 
contains, its use is indicated where heat and fat are 
the factors required. Given the albuminoids, as 
represented in wheaten flour, and we have a scientific 
basis tor the popular lunch of “ crackers and cheese,” 
or “doughnuts and cheese,” whose practical value is 
so well understood. At the same time cheese is not 
easily digestible, and where there is weakness of the 
digestive functions, it is to be avoided, either largely 
or altogether, according to circumstances. But to 
the person in robust health, with good digestion, it 
is recognized as a valuable material, giving generous 
return of energy for the money cost. 
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THE HUSKING. 


When the stubble is brown in the meadow, 
And the brook gurgles and grieves, 
When the wind has a sting in its breath, 
And death 
Has gathered its harvest of leaves ; 
When the sun sinks down past the western hiil, 
And the night grows black and the world grows still, 
Then out in the barn where the lanterns gleam, 
And shadows dance from floor to beam, 
You're sure to find— 
And the laughter tells it— 
A good old-fashioned husking. 
i. 
When the mind goes back when years were younger, 
And the days for dreaming are here, 
There’s a picture grows in the breast, 
The best 
Of all that have grown so dear ; 
When the chill comes over the meadow and leaves 
A path of brown and the forest grieves, 
When the cattle low at the bars all day, 
The picture comes in the twilight gray, 
And I’m sure to see, 
When the candles gleam, 
A good old-fashioned husking. 
11. 
When the purple grapes grow fragrant, 
Sun-kissed, by the orchard lane, 
And there comes with a sting from the hill 
A chill, 
And the robin calls for rain ; 
When up from the meadow loaded down 
The ox cart comes with its shocks of brown, 
And the sunlight dies in a golden mist, 
And the night grows deep and the world grows whist, 
You’re sure to find, 
Where the red ear blushes, 
A good old-fashioned husking. 
— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
I wish a merry Christmas 
To every home on earth ; 
May lowly cot, may palace hall 
Re-echo genial mirth. 
May children’s laughter gaily ring, 
And happy voices gladly sing 
A fond and joyous welcoming 
‘To merry, merry Christmas ! 


I pray a holy Christmas 
May come to every heart ; 
A time of sweet tranquillity 
From troublous care apart. 
An hour for thoughts to soar above, 
For heart to realize the love 
And grace divine that, like a dove, 
Brood o'er this holy Christmas. 


(;od send a blesséd Christmas 
To every patient life ; 
A little resting from the toil, 
A surcease of the strife. 
May Faith breathe words of gentle cheer, 
Hope point to roses blowing near, 
And tender love and friends sincere 
Make this a blesséd Christmas! 


__—Claudia Tharin. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
MISS MANIFOLD’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 
To Which the Poor Were Welcomed. 

LOSELY walking with pov- 
erty, and misery, and sin, 
Miss Manifold had been a 
city missionary for twenty 
years, and what was com- 
prehended in that brief 
statement was only known 
to God. Twenty years of 
traversing stony streets, of 
going up stairs in tenement 
houses, and down stairs 
into dark basements; twenty 
years of sitting by sick beds 

and of listening to the outpouring of broken hearts ; 
twenty years of reading the promises and the com- 

mands of the Lord Jesus, and of praying in godless 
homes; twenty years ot bearing with deaf ears and 
ungrateful hearts; twenty years of going about like 
her divine Master, doing good. Everybody knew of 
the hundreds to whom she had been a ministering 
angel; everybody knew that many jewels would 
sparkle in the crown of her rejoicing, yet nobody but 

God knew the full meaning of those twenty years— 
not even Miss Manifold. 

But the city missionary did not comprise the whole 
of Miss Manifold, though it is often forgotten that 
public servants have a personal life and an individu- 
ality. Miss Manifold was what is called nowadays 
an “all-around woman :” she understood all the arts 
of domestic life, was an accomplished seamstress, 
was a regular attendant at the prayer meeting of her 
own church, president of its foreign missionary 
society, and a member of a Chautauqua circle. She 


painted very creditable pictures, and sometimes sent 
Christmas cards to her friends where both verse and 
decoration were the work of her brain and hand. 
She often wrote for the newspapers, and at one time 
published a serial story, pronounced by a competent 
critic to be better than anything which “ Pansy” had 
ever produced. She was what was known as “a 
thinker,” and had good sensible ideas on almost any 
subject that one might introduce. She did not forget 
her own kindred in her public ministrations, but 
wrote to them bright, readable letters, treated them 
with gay glimpses of the city when they came to visit 
her, and managed every year to bring much bright- 
ness and change into their lives. 

In the early years of her missionary work she said 
that she did fancywork “as a means of grace,”’ so 
imperative did she find it to divert her thoughts from 
the dark histories which took such hold of her that 
they seemed a part of her own life. Her painting 
came about in the same way, but as time rolled on 
she found herself able to carry the burden without 
resorting to such devices. Not that she ceased to be 
busy; her acquaintances never stopped wondering 
how she managed to accomplish so many and so 
varied tasks. 

No account of Miss Manifold would be complete 
without a reference to her home; for its walls shut 
her in after her long tramps by day, and from it she 
came girded for her hard campaigns. If any one is 
laboring under the delusion that a family is requisite 
to the founding of a home,I can cite Miss Mani- 
fold’s experience to prove the contrary. She lived in 
a fine quarter of the city, where most of the houses 
were larger and finer than her own. Hers wasa neat 
looking little structure of a story and a half. The 
front door opened into a bit of an entry, from which 
the stairs ascended steeply to the second floor. Two 
persons could not stand in the passage without a 
collision, but that did not matter, for one usually 
wanted to whip up the stairs or into the parlor. The 
walls were somewhat low (the fashion of low ceilings 
is coming in again), still tall persons in the little par- 
lor reminded the observer of hollyhocks inveigled 
into blooming in a railroad car. The covering of 
this floor, and also that of the dining room which 
opened back of it, wasarag carpet. IfIcouldstop to 
tell you of the merry day when those rags were sewed, 
it would make a story of itself. But, in fact, every 
article in the house had a story. There was an ele- 
gant clock, black and gold, the gift of friends, with its 
cathedral chimes ; what a restful way it had of strik- 
ing with a hush at the beginning; how much more 
soothing to a weary woman than if it had been one of 
those palpitating little affairs, ticking on in a mad, 
nervous way like the rush of our American life! 
There were engravings on the walls, books on the 


shelves above the desk, and chairs, tables, and ° 


bric-a-brac. 

The dining room opened upon a small side porch, 
out of it were two scraps of rooms, designed no doubt 
by the builder as bedrooms, but adapted for other 
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uses, as we shallsee. In one of them was the library, 
which Miss Manifold kept circulating, and it was no 
slight task to select the books, keep the record, and 
carry them around her district. 

Back of the dining room was a kitchen with a tiny 
cook stove which seemed to do everything which its 
big brethren do. In summer, about the back door 
nasturtiums ran riot; a handful of these above their 
green leaves made the rooms aglow; and over the 
coal shed the morning-glories held up bright, beau- 
tiful faces. 

Now there had never been any dedicatory service 
held in this little house—that is, not a public one— 
nevertheless, it was consecrated to all kindly, social 
uses, and was always ready to be opened when there 
was an occasion to work good or to furnish a pleas- 
ure. Was a place wanted for a parlor meeting, while 
other ladies were inwardly deliberating how they 
could get rid of offering, Miss Manifold’s apartments 
promptly put themselves in the breach. Was there 
an important committee of the foreign missionary 
society to meet, its members were pleasantly invited 
to Miss Manifold’s, and quite likely a fragrant cup of 
coffee assisted the council. Was a missionary tea in 
prospect, while the possessors of spacious parlors 
declared that they were quite unable to undergo the 
ordeal of opening their houses, Miss Manifold could 
always manage the matter, and successfully, too. She 
had plenty of dishes in her long pantry, of pretty and 


various patterns, which she had picked up during the 
years, a few at a time; the little square bedroom made 
a charming place in which to serve refreshments, and 


there were ample cloak rooms upstairs. Miss Mani- 
fold’s girl friends were always glad of an opportunity 
to help about the cake and sandwiches; if they had a 
frolic in the kitchen between times, it did not disturb 
her in the least. 

The truth was, Miss Manifold had a passion for 
entertaining. Her friends laughed and declared her 
house was becoming a social center; but they all en- 
joyed the situation, and came to see how simple a 
thing hospitality might be made. 

It is said the unsatisfied longings of the first half 
of one’s life will surely manifest themselves in the 
last half. It may be that back in the years of a 
cramped girlhood, the social instincts of Miss Mani- 
fold had been choked for want of light and air; 
now, in a congenial atmosphere they had reached a 
development the more luxuriant because so long 
deferred. 

Besides the larger companies which met at her 
home, where people with common interests came 
together, who would not have been iikely to meet in 
any other way, there were numerous cosy tea drink- 
ings in twos and threes. Prominent among these was 
the annual meeting of the Triangle. A triangle, we 
have learned, is made up of straight lines and angles, 
and these qualities were not wanting in the three 
friends who compose this one ; they were Miss Mani- 
fold herself, a lady who was at the head of an in- 
dustrial home in the Southwest, and a third who, for 
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want of a distinguishing occupation, styled herself 
the field of operations of the other two. 

But of all the gatherings at Miss Manifold’s, there 
had never been one like that of Christmas day, 1893. 
In the first years of her missionary labors, she learned 
that a small gift to the children of a family at the 
holiday time, deepened her welcome the whole year 
through. At the outset it was a personal matter, and 
simple as well, for it was in the days when Christmas 
cards were counted as something rare and precious. 
As the people learned of this through the monthly 
reports which she was required to submit to the 
benevolent organization which sent her out, the idea 
expanded, and children, individually and through 
Sunday schools, began to bring toys old and new for 
her distribution ; older people also contributed until 
it came to pass that Christmastide became as onerous 
a part of the year in her business as in that of the 
mercantile world. Her rooms took on the semblance 
of a toy shop, and for weeks she toiled distributing 
the gifts, and her brain was often taxed by the de- 
mands made upon it to remember the destination of 
special articles. Sometimes a friend who had a horse 
would dash round with her on Christmas day, and 
they would visit as many as forty families, but even 
that was but a small fraction of her territory, and her 
duties as agent of Santa Claus were much heavier 
than those of the good saint himself, who manages to 
empty his pack in a single night. 

Last year she determined to try in part another 
plan. It was not for the purpose of lightening her 
own burdens, but she wanted to make the occasion 
as festal as possible to the beneficiaries, and her 
sympathies went out specially to the mothers of 
families shut up from one New Year’s day to the 
next in their small dismal rooms to the monotony of 
the cooking of meals, the cleansing and repairing of 
clothing and the nursing of babies. She thought it 
would develop their self-respect to have them make 
themselves tidy, and leaving the air thick with cook- 
ing odors and cries of children, go into a house with 
whose interior they were not familiar. So, after care- 
ful deliberation, she issued one hundred and seventy- 
five Christmas invitations. These she of course de- 
livered in person. 

Christmas morning she was astir at four o'clock. 
She had numberless affairs to look after besides this 
party, and there were many last things to be done; 
but by nine, when the first comers were to arrive, 
everything was in readiness. 

In the little kitchen were piles of lady’s-finger bis- 
cuits, short, ready to melt in the mouth, and which 
could be eaten without butter; there was cake, three 
loaves of which had come from the best bakery in 
the city as a donation, the remainder being Miss 
Manifold’s manufacture; there was a big pan of 
doughnuts, and on the stove a large tin pail of aro- 
matic coffee. In the dining room, smooth planks 
were laid on chairs and benches to furnish a sufficient 
number of seats, these facing the little room where 
the library was kept ; before the door hung a curtain; 
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directly behind this, if you were so fortunate as to 
gain admission, you might have seen a Christmas 
tree glittering with candles, and hung with toys and 
bags of candy, on which were pictured the patron 
saint of the day against his favorite background of 
a chimney, and a lamp with its yellow shade shed its 
golden light over a conglomeration of toys that almost 
overflowed the small room. 

The people of the city who had intrusted money 
to Miss Manifold, had specified that for this year, 
with its terrible needs, it should be spent for neces- 
saries, but nothing was required to be bought except 
a trifle of candy to eke out the almost sufficient sup- 
ply contributed ; even the luncheon, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Manifold’s cake, was all sent in. The 
Christmas tree had, indeed, to be purchased, and the 
planks hired and moved, but a benevolent friend in 
St. Louis had given her five dollars without restric- 
tion as to its use, so no trust was violated in provid- 
ing the entertainment. 

I'he hours were from nine to two, and about thirty- 
five had been invited for each hour, but croup and 
other causes reduced the quota at each period. They 
were respectably clad, and the children’s faces had 
been scrubbed clean for the occasion, the sole excep- 
tion being a baby in the arms of a woman who was 
reported by a neighbor to have assisted her husband 
in a drunken orgy the night before. This child bore 
the stamp of its vicious parentage upon its old young 
face. Some of the mothers were scarcely more than 


children. The largest family was that of Mrs. Apple- 
ton, who was herself ample in proportions, and 
seemed on good terms with the world. The children 
ranged from the girl of nineteen who was out at 
service, but was off duty long enough to be present, 
to the baby Charlie, who was passed around among 
his sisters as though one of his species had never been 


known before. “1 have seven,” she said ; “and Miss 
Manifold knew me before I had any. I think as 
much of her as of an own sister.” There was Mrs. 
Seager, small, inoffensive, whose vitality was low 
from the drain of six children and an incapable hus- 
band. There was Mrs. Fullerton with her good- 
humored German face, and her blonde, round-eyed 
children. But I must not give all the names; I could 
not, if 1 would; they were all familiar to Miss 
Manifold. 

Refreshments were passed first,—two or three of 
Miss Manifold’s friends had come in to help and see 
the fun,—biscuit and cake for the children, and a cup 
of cotiee added for the mothers. The tree was a sur- 
prise, and when the curtain which concealed it was 
drawn each time, the involuntary murmur that rose 
was full compensation to the originator for all her 
labor. Then the names were called, and that is an 
exciting moment in any assembly. There were dolls 
with pink caps and dolls with blue caps, soft dolls 
for the babies, railroad trains, Noah’s arks, china 
mantel ornaments for the older girls, tin horns, one 
drum, brass watches with chains, which were quite 
as handsome as gold ones, picture books; in short, 


there was something for every child with the name 
on itin Miss Manifold’s peculiar delicate handwrit- 
ing, and for each a bag of candy beside. Nobody 
pushed or crowded or wished for what had been given 
to some one else. Nobody displayed undue haste 
except that which gleamed from the eager eyes. 
Only one little three-year-old, hearing the names of 
his brothers and sisters called, and feeling that more 
information was needed concerning his family, kept 
calling importunately, Cozrad Fullerton! Conrad Ful- 
lerton! watching intently meanwhile with his won- 
dering blue eyes; and when at last a large red-and- 
white kid ball fell to his share, he subsided into 
supreme content. 

Those who saw will never forget the shy, sober 
little girl who pressed her doll to her heart and kissed 
it, before she had even glanced at its features ; on that 
other with the dancing eyes, whose joy ran over and 
made all who looked on happy, too. Noone was dis- 
contented except one soured old woman who appeared 
to cherish a dog-in-the-manger feeling, and repeated 
over and over that she hoped she should have a doll. 
Every housekeeper had a package of mince meat 
for a New Year’s pie, and a showy-colored wall cal- 
endar. Soon after the distribution of gifts the guests 
departed, the children hugging their treasures, the 
women pouring out thanks. One hour was devoted 
to colored people, but it differed in no wise from 
its fellows. 

When the last division came the presents were cut 
from the branches, and at two o’clock the last child 
filed out the side door, and the mistress of the house 
drew a long breath for the first time that day. Then 
she and her coadjutors sat down to a biscuit and a 
cupful of coffee, and congratulated themselves that 
things had gone so smoothly. 

I do not think Miss Manifold wrote in her diary 
that night. She was very tired; she had been up 
since four, and was to begin again on her rounds the 
next morning ; but the recording angel is obliged to 
keep up his books, and this is what he wrote :— 


CHRISTMAS DAy, 1893. 
CHARITY MANIFOLD 
Made a feast. She did not call her friends, nor her 
brethren, nor her kinsmen, nor her rich neighbors. 
SHE CALLED THE Poor. 


And she shall be blessed. And she shall be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just. 
—S. J. Underwood. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ANOTHER “ODD PICTURE FRAME.” 

To frame a photograph or other picture of the 
“home of your childhood,” adding a sentimental 
charm thereto, take a moss-covered board from the 
old fence or some outhouse on the premises, and 
simply manufacture the frame from it. No applica- 
tion of paint or varnish is required to make it dur- 
able, and the effect is both unique and beautiful. 

—B. W. 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 


Ite Value, Its Characteristics, and Some Ways in Which It 
May be Appetizingly Served. 


Vi.—THE ORANGE AND LEMON. 


m™RANGES and lemons are first 
cousins, both being members of 
the Citrus family—the former 
a product of the Citrus auran- 
tium and the latter of the Citrus 
limonum. They are natives of 
the tropics, and as neither of 
them can endure frost, there is 
no probability that they will ever 
be successfully cultivated over 
much more extensive regions 
than at present. Originally there 
was not so much difference be- 
tween the two fruits as at pres- 
ent. The bitter orange seems 
to have been the natural va- 
riety in its branch of the family. 
This is attested by its greater 
hardiness and longevity, as well as by the tendency 
of the sweet orange, when long grown from the same 
stock, to degenerate toward the original bitter type. 

The extensive growing of the sweet orange as a 
marketable product is of comparatively recent de- 
velopment. During earlier centuries it was little 
known, even in those Mediterranean regions where 
it is now so important a product. The bitter variety 
was known quite generally in Spain, during the fif- 
teenth century, and the early Spanish visitors to 
Florida scattered the seeds in that territory so gener- 
ously that centuries afterward, when the state came 
to be settled, vast tracts of wild orange trees were 
found growing there. These were at first supposed 
to be indigenous to the region, but it is now con- 
sidered certain that they were brought over by the 
Spaniards accompanying Ponce de Leon, Narvaez 
and De Soto, who made the first attempts at coloniza- 
tion on the American Continent. 

Whether planted or accidentally scattered, the 
orange seeds which the Spaniards left in the Flori- 
dian soil were destined to prove a blessing to future 
generations, as the wild stock thus given to the earth 
proves the very best recipient for the sweet orange 
buds which furnish the present generation, in the 
fruit produced by this state, the finest oranges ever 
grown inthe world. Louisiana and Southern Cali- 
fornia also yield vast crops of the fruit, which under 
American enterprise are yearly becoming more im- 
mense and of greater importance. 

The retail price of first-class oranges has now 
fallen so low that the fruit, once considered a luxury, 
ought henceforth to be regarded as a standard article 
of diet. Next to the apple, it must be considered the 
most universally consumed of all the fruits. This 
condition of things is jointly due to its highly agree- 
able flavor, its recognized nutritive qualities, and its 
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effective tonic properties. The housewife, therefore, 
who makes large use of the orange will commit no 
dietetic error. 

It must be admitted that the orange is a fruit which 
it is somewhat difficult to eat gracefully. Not a few 
sensitive persons deny themselves the luxury entirely 
when in public, on account of this difficulty. But 
modesty need not gotothisextent. “ Whenin Rome, 
do as the Romans do,” makes a very good motto for 
the public eating of oranges. The most popular 
method of eating the fruit at the present time, in this 
country, is probably what is called * the Florida way.” 
The orange is cut in two at right angles to the stem, 
and the pulp from each section is removed with a 
spoon. Another very good way is to cut the skin 
with a sharp knife longitudinally into six or eight 
strips. Remove these, one at a time, leaving the 
body of the orange intact ; then separate the sections, 
remove the seeds, and eatat leisure. In this manner 
the tough white skin and all the indigestible portions 
may be readily avoided. Cubans run a fork from 
the stem end quite to the center, and holding it in 
the left hand cut away the peel with a sharp knife in 
the right hand. Then the fruit, still on the fork, is 
transferred to the right hand and eaten at leisure. 

Oranges eaten in the natural state, or with the pulp 
prepared and simply sprinkled with sugar, are so de- 
licious and so healthful, that it seems almost unnec- 
essary to suggest other ways in which they may be 
utilized ; but the orange is a valuable aid in the prepa 
ration of many articles of food, and a few of the ways 
in which it may most readily be employed are em- 
bodied in the following selected recipes :— 

Orange Pie. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs with a cupful of sugar, and 
when light add a tablespoonful of butter. Stir in the pulp 
and juice of two oranges, the grated rind of half of one, 
and a cupful of milk. Bake ina deep pie dish lined with 
pastry. When done, cover with a meringue of the three 
whites of eggs beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sugar: 
brown slightly, cool, and serve. 

Orange Ice. 

In apint of water, steep for ten minutes the grated 
rinds of four oranges; strain the water upon a pound of 
sugar, add a pint of orange juice, and when cold pour into 
the freezer. When it is half frozen, add the whites of 
four eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 

Orange Shortcake. 

Cream together a half-cupful of butter and a cupful of 
sugar; into them stir a well-beaten egg, half a cupful of 
milk, and a pint of flour into which two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder have been sifted. Roll, and bake in two 
sheets. For the filling, peel six oranges, remoye the 
seeds, slice, sprinkle with sugar, and place between the 
layers. Fora sauce, take the grated rind of two oranges, 
the juice of one, half a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
butter and two cupfuls of water: thickening with corn 
starch. Serve hot. 

Orange Tarts. 

Beat together three-quarters of a cupful of sugar and a 
tablespoonful of butter, the juice of two oranges, the 
grated peel of one. Stir in a teaspoonful of cornstarch 
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wet with the juice of half a lemon; beat again thoroughly 
and bake in pattypans lined with paste. 


Orange Tapioca. 

Wash and steep a cupful of tapioca, then simmer in a 
pint of boiling water until clear. Having peeled and 
seeded a dozen sour oranges (sweet ones may be used 
with the addition of lemon juice), cut them in slices and 
stir these into the boiling tapioca. Sweeten to taste, 
cook, and serve with cream and sugar. 


Orange Custard. 

To the beaten whites of six eggs add the juice of four 
oranges and a cupful of cold water. Beat again, and set 
away for an hour. Having kept the yolks of eggsin a 
cool place, beat them with a cupful of sugar, and with the 
grated rind of one orange add them to the beaten whites. 
Cook in a small saucepan set in hot water, stirring con- 
stantly, and pouring into small cups as it thickens. 


Orange Sherbet. 

As the unit of measure, take a quart of water and a 
large cupful of sugar, of which make a sirup. Add the 
grated rind of an orange and a lemon, and set away to 
cool. With this stir the whites of two eggs, the juice of 
six oranges and of two lemons, freezing immediately. 


Orange Ice Cream. 

Use a quart of cream, or of cream and milk mixed in 
equal quantities. To this allow the juice of four or five 
oranges, according to size, and a cupful and a half of 
sugar, on which has been grated the peel of one lemon. 
Scald the cream, when cool add the orange juice and 
sugar; then freeze. 


Orange Sauce. 

Of half a pint of sugar and a pint of water make a clear 
sirup, which should be boiled and clarified or skimmed. 
Use oranges that are under rather than fully ripe, peeling 
and removing the white skin as far as can be done without 
breaking the pulp. Separate the sections and drop them 
into the boiling sirup, allowing them to cook till thoroughly 
scalded. Lemon juice and the grated peel may be added 
as a flavor if desired. Unless the oranges are to be served 
at once, pour off the sirup, scald, and turn it over them 
again. 

Orange Jelly. 

Cover half a box of gelatine with a pint of cold water, 
and after it has soaked for an hour add a scant cupful of 
sugar, the juice of two large oranges, and a pint of boiling 
water. Strain and turn into molds. 


Orange Pudding. 

Five sweet oranges are to be peeled, sliced thin and 
seeded; sprinkle over them a coffee-cupful of white sugar. 
Heat a pint of milk to the boiling point by setting it in a 
pot of boiling water; add the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs, and a tablespoonfal of cornstarch made smooth with 
a little cold milk, stirring all the time. As soon as it 
thickens, place on top of it the sweetened fruit; beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, adding a tablespoonful 
of sugar, and use as a frosting. Let it harden in the oven 
for a few minutes. It may be served hot, but is best 
eaten cold. 


Orange Cake. 

Beat together two eggs and a cupful of sugar; then mix 
in thoroughly, in the order given: A tablespoonful of 
melted butter, half a cupful of milk, a cupful and a half 
of flour, half a teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of cream 
tartar, a tablespoonful of orange juice and a bit of the 


grated rind. This is to be baked in a round, shallow pan, 
and when done filled with— 


Orange Cream. 

Into a cup put the juice of an orange, half its peel, and 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice, filling with cold water. 
Let it stand for an hour; then strain and put on to boil. 
Add a tablespoonful of cornstarch, wet in cold water, stir 
till thick ; then cook over hot water for ten minutes longer. 
Next stir in the beaten yolk of an egg, to which two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of sugar have been added, cook for 
another minute, add a teaspoonful of butter, and cool. 


Orange Filling. 

Scald together in a farina kettle the grated pulp of two 
juicy oranges from which the seeds have been removed, 
half of one peel grated, two tablespoonfuls of water and a 
cupful of sugar. Into this stir a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, made smooth in a little water, and cook till thick. 
Beat the whites of two eggs toa stiff froth with a cupful 
of powdered sugar, and stir into the orange when almost 
cold, reserving enough to coat the top of the cake. 


The keen acidity of the lemon removes it from the 
list of edible fruits; but its strong, agreeable flavor 
makes it a world-wide favorite in the realm of cook- 
ery, in the preparation of cooling drinks, and in the 
toning and flavoring of compounds too numerous to 
mention. As a flavor for puddings, sauces, ices, and 
the like, its use is so nearly universal that no recipes 
need here be given. But the following selection is 
offered, in the belief that it will be found helpful in 
the household, and especially to the comparatively 
inexperienced housewife :— 


Lemon Shortcake. 

Make the pastry part as for a strawberry or similar 
cake, and spread between the layers a paste composed of 
the grated rind and juice of a large lemon mixed with a 
cupful of sugar and one of sweet cream. Serve immedi- 
ately with lemon-flavored sweetened cream as a sauce. 


Lemon Tea. 

Into a small cupful of freshly steeped black tea drop a 
thin slice of lemon, peel and pulp, but no seeds. The tea 
may be taken plain or sweetened with sugar, but of course 
no milk is to be used. This is the popular Russian bev- 
erage, with which many American travelers have been 
greatly pleased. 


Lemon Honey. 

Into three ounces of fresh butter and a cupful of sugar, 
melted together, stir the beaten yolks of three eggs, into 
which have been mixed the grated peel of a large lemon. 
Stir over the fire till it begins to thicken, and then add the 
juice of the lemon. Continue stirring till as thick as 
honey, then pour into jelly tumblers and cover. It makes 
a delectable sweetening for layer cake, and may be used 
for flavoring. 


Lemon Meringue Pudding. 

Over two cupfuls of fine crumbs of stale bread pour a 
quart of scalded new milk, and allow the mixture to stand 
for halfan hour. Thenstir in a cupful of sugar, a rounded 
tablespoonful of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the juice 
of a large lemon and half its rind grated. Having beaten 
all well together, bake in a buttered pudding dish till it is 
just done, then cover the top with the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff with three tablespoonfuls of sugar and flav- 
ored with lemon juice. Brown slightly in the open oven. 
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Any pudding, flavored with lemon, is familiarly known as 
a lemon pudding, and the flavoring may be used when- 
ever liked. 


Lemon Cake. 

With two-thirds of a cupful of butter cream two cupfuls 
of sugar, adding, in this order, the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, the beaten whites of the same, two-thirds of a cupful 
of milk, three and a half cupfuls of flour, and the juice of 
one lemon. Two-thirds of a teaspoonful of soda should 
be sifted into the flour before that is added to the mixture, 
or it may be beaten in just before the lemon juice is added. 
Bake inthe usual manner. Any plain cake may be fla- 
vored with lemon, thus making it in fact a “lemon cake.” 


Lemon Pie. 

Into a cupful and a half of sugar stir two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, add the well-beaten yolks of six eggs 
and the whites of two beaten stiff, the juice of two lemons, 
the grated rind of one, and a cupful of cold water. Line 
two deep pie plates with paste, fill with the mixture, and 
bake in a moderate oven. When done cover with a me- 
ringue made from the whites of the four eggs and a cupful 
of powdered sugar; cover the pies and brown lightly. 


Lemon Ice Cream, No. 1. 

Into nine ounces of sugar mix the grated rind of three 
lemons, the juice from two lemons and from one orange. 
Stand ina cool place for an hour. Scald a quart of cream 
in a farina boiler, add the flavored sugar, mixing inti- 
mately, and set away to cool. Then freeze. 


Lemon Ice Cream, No. 2. 

Bring a quart of rich new milk to a boil in a farina ket- 
tle, and stir into it a cupful and a half of sugar beaten with 
the yolks of four eggs. Continue the cooking till the mix- 
ture resembles a thin cream, stir in a tablespoonful of ex- 
tract of lemon, the same quantity of dissolved gelatine, 
cool and freeze. 


Lemon Jelly. 

Into a pint of cold water break a small stick of cinna- 
mon, add half a box of gelatine, and allow it to soak for 
an hour. Then adda cupful of sugar, the juice of two 
lemons, and a pint of boiling water. Strain into the molds 
and cool. 


Lemon Ice. 

Dissolve a large tablespoonful of gelatine in half a pint 
of water, pour over it a quart of boiling water, add the 
strained juice of six lemons, a cupful and a half of sugar, 
and freeze. 


Lemon Custard Pie. 

Mix intimately a tablespoonful of flour with a cupful of 
sugar; squeeze on to this the juice of a lemon, the peel of 
which has been grated separately. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs to a froth, stirin a cupful of new milk, then add the 
other ingredients, and bake in a deep pie plate lined with 
paste in the usual manner. 


Lemon Cream. 

Beat together the juice and grated rind of a large lemon, 
a cupful of sugar, one of cream, and half a cupful of cold 
water. Then add the well-beaten whites of three eggs; 
heat half a cupful of milk, thicken it with two tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch, made smooth, and add that also. Then 
turn the mixture into a mold and set it on the ice to cool. 
It is served plain or with whipped cream. 


—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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JACK HORNER’S CHRISTMAS PIE. 


Jack’s aunts and his cousins 
Were coming by dozens, 
And uncles and grandparents, too, 
To spend Christmas day, 
In frolic and play, 
At the Horners’, the happy day through. 


Mrs. Horner was baking, 
Sweet goodies was making, 
To feast the dear friends from afar; 
When she came to the pies, 
She cried: * Oh, my eyes! 
The lard is all gone from the jar! 


“ Jack, to Muffets’, now, pray 
Will you run right away 
And borrow some lar 4 for my pies? 
Hurry, then, for my sake, 
And a pie I will bake, 
Filled with plums which I know you will prize.’ 


Now Jack he was weaving 
A day dream deceiving, 

As he hurried along on his way; 
But he heard a shrill scream 
That ended his dream, 

And a child he saw running away. 


“ Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey ; 
There came a great spider 
And sat down beside her, 
Which frightened Miss Muffet away.” 


When her danger Jack knew 
To the rescue he flew, 

And soon reached the little girl’s side; 
He killed the great creature 
Before it could reach her, 

And his efforts at comforting tried. 


Mrs. Muffet ran out. 
“ What is it about ?” 
She cried in a quick, anxious tone; 
And when she had learned, 
She declared Jack had earned 
Great praise for the courage he’d shown. 


Jack felt in a hurry, 
For his mother might worry 
Because he was long on the way, 
So he made his wants known, 
Then went on alone 
With the lard for the pies Christmas day. 


“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
“And said, ‘ What a brave bey am I!’ 


Now little Miss Muffet 
That sat on a tuffet, 
When a woman, was pretty and bright; 
So Jack felt it his duty 
To marry the beauty, 
Which he did on one glad Christmas night. 


And pies she would bake, 
For her own dear Jack’s sake, 
But this is what he would say: 
“You can’t bake another 
Such pie as my mother 
Baked for me that one Christmas day.” 
—May F. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


{() Faded Faces — Now to restore them to youth and beauty 
Massage | reatment for the Face -Skin Food and Steaming, 

(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse—Formalas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

(3) /nucrease of Avoirdupois in Middle Life-—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness 
w Perfumes.—How to make them at Home —Satchets— Distilled 

Jater 

(5) Zhe Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace—Develop- 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage of the Head and Figure— 
Shoulder Braces 

(6) Toilet Soaps.—Oatmeal Soap for Chapped Hands—Transpar- 
ent Soap — Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face. 

(7) The Bath —Yepid—Hot Soapsuds— Bath for Oily-Skinned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 

(8) The Complexion  Detinition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence ot Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 

Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle —How to postpone Old Age—Proper Costume for 
the Wheel—secret of content for Women 

(to) Lhe Eyes —llow to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes Their Cause and Cure- Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 
Reading and Sewing 

(11) Facial Disfigurements. -Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 


(12) _ The Hair —\ Good Shampoo ~ How to Curl the Bang—Care 


- of the Hair—To prevent Loose. Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 


for the Hair—Singeing.} 


CHAPTER VI. 
FOILET SOAPS.—OATMEAL SOAP FOR 
TRANSPARENT SOAP--MEDICATED 
SOAP ON THE FACE. 


CHAPPED HANDS— 
SOAP—WHEN TO USE 


QacoosK need to be much more refined in our 


ra living. We ought to be nicer about our 
¢ \ clothes, more constant in the use of the 
ws bath, and more particular about what we 
use in the way of toilet articles. When we 
realize more fully that the skin absorbs the 
creams, powders, balms and soaps which 
are applied to it we know that much harm 
can come from using impure and poisonous articles. 
It is a troublesome task to refine a skin that has been 
made rough through the medium of a too free use of 
these articles. ‘She use of impure soap, in particular, 
frequently causes a rough appearance of the skin. 
However, we often have reason to recur to the saying 
that, one man’s food is another man’s poison. Some 
soap affects one person’s skin disagreeably while it 
agrees with another perfectly. The skin seems to 
be like the physique, an individual possession, to be 
studied and its wants catered to by the possessor. 

Do not use cheap soap for the toilet. Such is 
almost always made of rancid fat combined with 
strong alkalies, which dry and crack the skin, and 
sometimes cause dangerous sores by the poisonous 
matter of which they are composed. White soaps 
are the most pure. 


OATMEAL SOAP FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 

Four ounces of fresh lard, six ounces each of 
honey and oatmeal, yolks of three eggs, one ounce of 
gum-arabic powder. Mix first honey and gum, then 
the eggs, then the lard, gradually incorporating it in 
small portions, finally adding the oatmeal to make 
the whole into a paste. 

For common use carbolic soap is good, as it heals 
and removes all breaking out and the general imper- 
fections of the tace. The slightly unpleasant odor 


by rinsing in clear water containing perfume. 
TRANSPARENT SOAP. 

‘Transparent soap is made by dissolving pure tallow 
or soap in alcohol, then allowing it to dry in a warm 
situation. The soap is added to the alcohol in fine 
shavings, and after it is dissolved it is formed into 
cakes or balls, as may be desired. Any kind of per- 
fume may be added. 

Some people abjure soap altogether, claiming that 
they can find none which leaves the skin in a pleasant 
normal condition. For such I would advise a bag 
containing oatmeal, to be used in bathing as a wash 
cloth. Oatmeal is excellent for the skin, and the 
slightly starchy sediment which it leaves is inclined 
to give a pure tone to the complexion. 

WASHES FOR THE BATH. 

Here is a recipe for a good elder wash which may 
be used freely in bathing the face or body: Half a 
pint of elder water, half an ounce of alcohol, one 
ounce of pure glycerine, half an ounce of ammonia 
and half a cupful of castile soap in shavings; pour 
the glycerine over the soap and heat it so that it 
will unite, by placing in a pan of boiling water. 
Place all the ingredients in a large bottle, add a pint 
of hot water and let stand for a day or two. It will 
form a mixture of the consistency of sirup. When 
bathing use it as you would soft soap; it will make 
nice suds, and is perfectly harmless though thor- 
oughly cleansing in its action. 

Another wash which is cleansing and refreshing 
and will keep the skin white is made as follows: 
Compound tincture of benzoin half an ounce, almond 
and Malaga oil each an ounce, attar of roses five 
drops, honey two ounces, and enough alcohol to make 
the mixture measure eight ounces. Add too this in 
a wide-mouthed bottle the shavings of two ounces 
of castile soap. Let it stand, tightly corked, for a 
week and it will be found to have formed into a 
sort of jelly. Apply this wash to the face a few 
minutes before washing, and rinse with warm clear 
soft water. 

An agreeable toilet soap may be made as follows : 
Slice a bar of castile soap very thin and put in a 
double boiler with glycerine equal to one-twentieth 
its weight. After the soap has melted and mixed 
with the glycerine, let it partly cool, then pour in 
enough essence of orris root to give it the perfume of 
violets, and mold. 

If the skin is in a bad condition consult a physician, 
and any medicine which he recommends may be 
incorporated in the above soap. In bathing if the 
water is inclined to be hard add a little powdered 
borax, dissolved in a cupful of hot water. The borax 
can be kept bottled for use. 

WHEN TO USE SOAP ON THE FACE. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among 
complexion specialists about the treatment of the 
face regarding soap and water. In this, as in any- 
thing else, it seems to me a little common sense is all 
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that is necessary. The face is constantly exposed to 
dust, soot, wind, smoke, etc., and it seems ludicrous 
to attempt to remove all this soil with cold water, 
with or without soap. When the face is in need of 
it, use hot water with plenty of good soap, allowing 
the soap to remain on it a minute or two before 
bathing. Rinse in tepid water and after drying, apply 
the cream or lotion used in smoothing the complexion. 
It is best when using hot water to bathe the face 
before retiring. Never use water on the face imme- 
diately before going out or on coming in doors. 
Although hot water may be used when necessary, it 
should be as a last resort. It is inclined to make the 
skin soft and dead. Often the soil may be removed 
by the application of a soft towel. Ladies who 
dreaded washing their faces in hot water sometimes 
anoint the skin with vaseline and then remove every 
trace of grime with old linen handkerchiefs. 

—Clara B. Miller. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DAY BEFORE. 


*T was the day before Christmas, and all through the town, 
There were women, swift scouring the streets up and down, 
In their warm cloaks and dresses, in boa and muff, 

And with bundles,—oh, my, you would think they’d enough! 
But the fact that they hadn’t was made very clear 

By the ’plaints that at intervals fell on my ear : 

“ There are Harry, and Milly, and Becky, and Sue— 

I’ve but one gift for each, and I’m sure they'll want two; 
There are father and mother, those cousins from Lynn, 
The cook and the housemaid, oh, dear, ’tis a sin 

So much bother to have, so much worry and wear, 

For a day when one ought to be quite free from care ; 

What with gifts to arrange, and with dressing the tree, 

I'll be just finished up, as you'll certainly see. 


“ T must get something ‘specially nice for May Hurd, 
For last year she gave me that fine singing bird— 

To be sure it has driven us all nearly mad; 

If it happened to die I should really ve glad; 

But it cost something—twenty-five dollars, I fear— 
And I must get even with Mary this year. 


“Here is Fan! I’m so glad that we happened to meet; 
I've found something now that is perfectly sweet, 

And I want you to say if you think it will do 

For your dear little Belle ;—and there's something for Lou 
I was thinking of buying, but couldn’t feel clear; 

Now you've come, you must heip me decide it, my dear— 
It is so hard to think what to buy for Lou snow, 

For she has almost everything now, don’t you know! 


“But my husband’s the worst! I can’t think of one thing 
That he wants ,—if there were, he would certainly spring 
To supply it himself. 

“ That’s the way with these men; 
They think nothing of spending a five or a ten, 
While we have to ask—” 

Here I lost the next word, 

For an incident rather unpleasant occurred. 


A most lovely young woman pushed by in such haste 
That she knocked off my hat (see how it’s defaced !) 

And then stepped upon it before I could say, 

“ Beg your pardon, dear madam, such haste does not pay; 
Will you kindly permit me to rescue my hat?” 

But she pushed right along, looking this side and thar, 

In search of some bargain, I haven’t a doubt 

As for me, I concluded to turn right about 


So I crowded my way, all agasp, mid a score 
Of poor, tired women wedged into the door, 
Got out on the sidewalk and into the street, 
Then aboard of a car, when whom should I meet, 
But a sweet little woman, whose face, wan and pale, 
Did not seem wholly strange, although seen through a veil. 
It was some one I knew,—I was certain of that,— 
So I walked up the car and glanced under the hat. 
It was Lizzie,—my wife !—but so weary and worn, 
So extremely cast down, and her new mantle torn ; 
I declare for a moment I had a great fright. 
“ Why, my love, what’s the matter? Your gown is a sight ! 
You are haggard; and pale to the tips of your ears— 
Why, my dear, you look older to-night by ten years 
Than you did when I left you this morning at eight ! 
And I'd swear that you’d surely lost five pounds in weight!” 
“ Don't you speak to me, John, for I am almost dead! 
Only let me get home, and [ll «o straight to bed. 
I’ve been jostled, and hustled, and crowded, and mired; 
I don’t think in my life | was ever so tired. 
I’m not satisfied yet, though Ive ransacked the town, 
And they’ve torn my new mantle and ruined my gown,— 
I’m not satisfied yet, but it’s too late to change. 
There are some of my gifts that my friends will think strange.” 
I could easily see, by a glance of the eye, 
That my poor, tired girl was just ready to cry. 
“ Don’t you worry, my darling,” I said in her ear ; 
“ Merry Christmas, you know, only comes once a year!" 
_—Anna H. Smith. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEBPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

217. A rag, saturated with cayenne pepper solu- 
tion, stuffed into a rathole. 

218. Carriage varnish, for cement. 

219. Raising the flour barrel a few inches from 
the floor. 

220. One ounce of alum in the last water in which 
clothes are rinsed, which will render them almost 
unintlammable. 

221. To destroy flies; strong, cold, sweetened 
green tea. 

222. Rinsing out glass vessels with powdered 
charcoal. 

223. Boiling hard water before use. 

224. Hartshorn, to restore color taken out by an 


225. Boiling milk for wine stains. 
226. Pricking potatoes before baking. 
227. Keeping celery firm by setting in cold water 
il used. 
228. Grape leaves, changed occasionally, to cover 
pickle jars. 

229. Isinglass instead of gelatine. 


t 


230. Toasting dry spongecake. 

231. Letting raw potatoes lie in salted water an 
hour before frying. 

232. Always stirring a cake one way. 

233. Trying the heat of the oven with a piece of 
paper. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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COUNTRY COUSINS AND CITY HOSPITALITY. 
Things That are Not What They Seem. 
WONDER what’s come between 

Mandy Soule and her folks? 
She didn’t have any of them this 
summer, and her hired man told 
the deacon that she’s sent five 
barrels of winter apples to the 
hospital instead of to her nieces. 

‘Guess her visit to them didn’t 
pan out very well last winter. 


She came home kind of hurried 
een and was as dumb as an oyster 
about her trip,” nodded Mrs. 
Harkins, as the boy poured her 


molasses. ‘Laws me! [ should 
think they’d make everything of her, if she went to 
them. She’s had ’em several summers, and those 


children were a sight of care last summer,” replied 
Mrs Deacon Timms, going out. 

I smiled grimly; my worthy neighbors thought | 
had gone, but I had to wait a few moments near 
the store window and couldn't help hearing their 
remarks. 

I’m “Mandy Soule” to every one in Skilton and 
“dear Aunt Amanda” to my three nieces; or rather 
Il was. I don’t think they regard me as affection- 
ately now. 

My nieces are all married and live in Boston. 
They have been spending their vacations with me 
each summer, thereby saving hotel expenses. When 
they were about to go home, each insisted on having 
me visit her. 

“Come to us surely this winter, dear Aunt Amanda. 
We shall not think of making company of you. You 
will enjoy the city se much,” said Mrs. Dean, my 
niece, who is “in society,”’ as she bade me a tearful 
farewell. 

“ As for us, dear Auntie, we are tired of pleading 
with you to come. The girls often say, during the 
concert season, ‘How much Aunt Amanda would 
enjoy being here.’ Justcome anytime. You needn’t 
let us know, as you will be welcome at any time.” 
called out my nervous, rheumatic niece, as the 
train started. 

* Good-by, dear, dear Aunt Amanda. We have had 
such alovely summer. | wish we could stay with you. 
Now do come to me this winter. You will enjoy the 
trip, and it will be a real pleasure to entertain you. 
Paul will be delighted, and you know how the children 
love you. Good-by again, my dear. Do not forget 
us,” and I half believed that my youngest niece would 
be really glad to have me. 

Her husband is a banker, and she has a beautiful 
home. Her three children had kept me at my wits’ 
end all summer, but | missed them when they were 
gone. The house seemed strangely quiet. 

*“Cynthy, I’m going to Boston. I haven’t felt real 
chipper for a month. I guess I’m getting tired of the 
sameness of my life up here. I'll go to Martha 


Dean’s first, and then I’ll go and visit my other 
nieces,” I said one day to my maid of all work. 

“T wouldn’t, marm,” volunteered Cynthy, as she 
hung up the dish towel. “It’s a long jaunt, and the 
weather’s cold and raw, and you'll be liable to get 
more neuralgy.” 

“T’llriskit Cynthy. I guess it’s the dreary weather 
that’s making me feel out of sorts. You and Hiram 
can manage the farm, and I’ll have Hall’s boy come 
over and help.” I packed the few things I really 
needed into my valise, I didn’t want to take a trunk 
until I decided whether or not I should make a long 
stay. When] arrived in Boston I was tired and cold. 
Being a stranger I was rather timid about the street 
cars, and hired a cab to take me to Mrs. Dean’s. 

As I walked up the marble steps and rang the bell 
| began to feel nervous. A daintily attired maid 
ushered me into the reception room, and said respect- 
fully, ** Who shall I say it is, marm ?” 

“Tell Mrs. Dean it’s her aunt,” | replied, untying 
my bonnet. I waited and waited until | had grown 
tired of everything in the room. Finally Martha 
rustled in. 

“Why, Aunt Amanda! I am so glad to see you. 
Give me your wraps and do try and make yourselt at 
home. Please excuse me for awhile, I have a few 
notes to answer. You will find all the new magazines 
on the table,” and she left me. I looked at the books 
and papers until lunch was announced. “Claud,” 
said Martha, in a stage whisper to her husband in the 
hall, “ Aunt Amanda is here. The Dawson’s are 
coming to dinner. What shall I do with her?” 

I didn’t hear Claud’s reply as Martha fluttered in to 
me. ‘Come to lunch, auntie, and do please pardon 
my seeming neglect. I had so many things to do.” 

“[ don’t want you to make company of me. I’m 
accustomed to amusing myself. I’m going to Polly’s 
this afternoon,” I answered slowly. 

“Must yougo? I was anticipating a long, delightful 
visit. You will surely come to me again before you 
go home.” 

I started for Polly’s. She is a widow with two 
grown daughters. She lives in a shabby, genteel 
neighborhood, and seems to have a hard time trying 
to make a good appearance on a small income. 

She received me effusively. The girls were in their 
morning wrappers, and had their hair in crimping 
pins, although it was four o'clock. I pleaded to be 
allowed to rest a little while, and Polly arranged some 
pillows on the sofa in her room. I was soon asleep. 
While dreaming of my well-filled tea table at home, I[ 
was awakened by voices in the next room. 

* You must keep her up here to-night, ma, when the 
boys come. I'll be disgraced if she tells about our 
summers in Skilton. The Dunbars think we were at 
the springs.” 

“Yes, do, ma. That brown dress is a fright. She 
might at least come to us more stylishly clad,” and 
the younger girl giggled. 

Rising, I brushed my hair and looked at the clock. 
It was almost tea time, and I decided to go to Mrs. 
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Paul Smith’s. Polly expressed great sorrow at my 
departure. 

“Do stay, Aunt Amanda. The girls are going to 
have company to-night, and you and | can sit up here 
and have a good comfortable chat.” 

Gathering my belongings I started for Mrs. Smith's, 
fully determined that Polly and her girls had spent 
their last vacation at Skilton. Mrs. Smith’s family 
were at tea, and a childish voice called out as I waited 
in the hall, “ Ma, here’s a funny old woman.” 

“Why, Harry dear, it’s our auntie, who let you play 
with the chickens. I am glad to see you, dear Aunt 
Amanda,” and Minnie embraced me. * We have just 
got back from mother’s, and the house is awfully 
upset. I’m sorry I didn’t know you were coming. 
However, I'll try and make you comfortable. Paul 
has gone to New York, and my cook has left me, so 
we have a picked-up supper. Sit here near Harry 
and | will tell Annette to make fresh tea,” and 
Minnie tried to look pleased. I spent a wretched 
night. My room was small, close and near the 
nursery. The baby fretted all night, and kept me 
awake. Minnie endeavored to entertain me next 
day by reciting her husband’s business losses and 
the hardship she was undergoing in not being able to 
do as she pleased about having company. The 
children were rude and noisy, and | decided that there 
was no place like home, and started next morning. 

“Hullo, Mandy!” called out Deacon Timms, as I 
got off the train, * Homesick ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered shortly. 

“'That’s right, Mandy. No place like home. Feels 
like snow, don't it ?” 

| hired Harkins’ team and the boy drove me to my 
house Cynthy welcomed me heartily. “I declare 
if you ain't just in time to miss getting caught in the 
snowstorm.” she said tearfully, as she brushed a few 
flakes from my coat. © 

* Build a fire in the sitting room, Cynthy, and we'll 
have our tea in there. I’m glad I'm home. I've got 
enough of gallivanting.” 

Resting by my open fire with a good cupful of tea 
beside me, [ had an interview with myself. The 
result of that interview was that | had no company 
this summer, except two young girls from a work- 
ing girls home, and I've invited them to come up 
next summer. 

—S. Ward. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That a cake can have a frosting by using the white 
of an egg and a cupful of powdered sugar: the yolk 
will make a rich custard. 

That if you have not the egg, one cupful of sugar 
with enough milk added to make it run easily will do 
duty for frosting. 

That respect for our stomach should lead us to use 
the best of butter, eggs, and everything needed in 
cooking. 


—M. J. P. 
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WARMING AND LIGHTING, 

As Factors of Cheer, Health, and Comfort in the Home. 

- —— ARMTH and light are essential 
features in the home, and that 
abode which is deficient in either 
of these respects is wanting in 
important factors. On the one 
hand. it is neither healthful nor 
comfortable to occupy an apart- 
ment which is so low in tempera- 
ture as to be chilly; on the other 
; hand, an excessive degree of heat 
is as much to be deprecated, 
whether consideration be had for 
the comfort or health of the occu- 
pant. In the matter of lighting, 
a happy mean between gloom and an excessive bril- 
liance is as much to be desired. Some practical 
thought regarding the attainment of these ends may 
be welcomed. 

Properly arranged, the hot-air heater is the best 
manner of warming a house. It is the best, because 
it provides for and insures a system of ventilation. 
All the air conveyed into the room is fresh and pure ; 
and as it is naturally propelled to the upper portion 
of the apartment, it presses the heavier impure air 
out through whatever avenues of escape there may be 
available—doors, windows or open fireplaces. 

But these remarks apply only to good heaters, not 
to imperfect, illy-constructed or inadequate affairs, 
such as all too often bring discredit upon the name 
and the system. In the first place, the heater should 
be large enough to do its work perfectly without 
overtaxing it. Where it is necessary to run the fur- 
nace to a great degree of heat, in order to make the 
more remote portions of the house comfortable, the 
air which is discharged into the apartments is not 
merely warmed or heated—it is burned—and ren- 
dered harmful and oppressive to the human system. 
Pains should therefore be taken to procure a furnace 
with surplus of power rather than otherwise. Some 
furnaces are so constructed that they allow the pas- 
sage of gas into the quarters they are expected to 
warm. It should not be necessary to say that the 
only place for such is in the junk shop, at the expense 
of the man guilty of selling them. Others are made 
of so light, thin iron, that they soon burn through, 
becoming a danger to the house and its occupants. 

Regarding the temperature to be maintained, a phy- 
sician claims that for living rooms, to be occupied by 
healthy adults, sixty-five degrees is the ideal figure. 
For sleeping rooms he would have the point about 
five degrees lower, and if there is no other method of 
ventilation, would open a window about a half-inch 
at the top. But it is a difficult matter to maintain a 
positively even temperature, especially where doors 
must be frequently opened, or if the person in charge 
of the furnace is not absolutely its master. If there 
are children in the home, especially those little fel- 
lows that delight in tumbling about the floor, it should 
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be borne in mind that they occupy the coolest por- 
tion of the space, and allowance should be made in 
their interest. Especially should care be taken that 
they are so clothed, about the feet and lower limbs, 
that any chance currents of cold air stealing along 
the floor may not do them a serious injury. 

Where the room must be warmed by a stove, there 
are two matters to which special attention should be 
given—and most of the considerations here mentioned 
apply to the kitchen stove or range with equal or 
greater force. Thetwoimportant points are: Feed- 
ing coal to the fire, and keeping the stove at all times 
neat and attractive. To maintain a steadv fire and 
an even heat, only a: little coal should be added at a 
time. This should be evenly distributed over the 
surface of the already ignited fuel in a thin layer, 
through which the flames will easily reach to catch 
and burn the expelled gas. ‘Otherwise the gas is car- 
ried up the flue, at a serious loss of energy. Care 
should also be taken that combustion is not carried 
too far before the fresh coal is added, so that there 
may be danger of smothering or even extinguishing 
the fire when a new supply is put on. The shaking 
out of ashes or clearing of the grate in any manner 
should not immediately precede or follow the addi- 
tion of coal. It is better to wait till combustion has 
made some progress, regulating the draft carefully 
according to circumstances. To do this perfectly re- 
quires a little attention, but the result is uniformity, 
satisfaction and comfort; in marked contrast to the 
results from the haphazard ways of too many ser- 
vants—and of some who are not servants. 

Apart from the maintenance of the fire, the secret 
of happiness in connection with the stove is the 
ability not so much to clean it as to keep it clean. It 
is a simple matter to begin at one end of a dirty stove 
and put it in perfect condition throughout, internally 
as well as externally, with such a period of exertion 
and discomfort as ought seldom to come into any 
household. But it requires something better in the 
line of household management to keep the same stove 
at all times in a neat and tidy condition. 

Once a month, says a good authority, is as often as 
a stove will require blacking, if it has proper care in 
the meantime. And this monthly rejuvenating will 
be made much easier and more effective if conducted 
in a systematic, understanding manner. If there are 
any nickeled portions about the stove, they should be 
removed before the blacking begins ; which is an easy 
matter, as they are simply screwed on. The old 
standard stove polishes are the best and most satis- 
factory in use; for though there are many so-called 
“labor-saving preparations” in this line, experience 
shows that they are imperfect substitutes, and require 
frequent renewai—making the cost much greater, and 
the total of work no less. 

It is an advantage to wet the blacking with coffee 
instead of water. After a small section has been 
covered with the blacking from one brush, it should 
be polished off with a dry brush, and when the whole 
stove has been gone over in this way, it should be 


rubbed with an old chamois skin kept for the pur- 
pose, or a clean cotton cloth. This removes the dust 
of the blacking. If the stove has bright ground 
edges, they are not to be blacked, but should be pol- 
ished in the same manner as any other bright iron or 
steel. When this has been done the nickel is to be 
cleaned with whiting or some like preparation, and 
restored to its place, when the entire stove will most 
emphatically be a “thing of beauty.” With a little 
care it may easily be kept so. 

When the curtains have been drawn and the lamps 
lighted, the home which is true to its name will be 
sweet, bright and cheerful. But it cannot be that un- 
less careful and intelligent attention is given to the 
lamps, and all that pertain to them—supposing, of 
course, that the house depends upon kerosene tor its 
illumination, as is the case with a vast majority of the 
dwellings among the “common people.” To begin 
with, due attention should be given to selection of the 
lamps, for at the present low cost of a first-rate article 
there is no need or excuse for using a cheap and 
worthless thing. They should be fitted with such 
burners as will give a bright, clear flame, with such 
perfect combustion of the oil that there will be abso- 
lutely no odor inthe room. The light from such a 
lamp is far better than ordinary gas light; in fact, 
there is no better light. except daylight, for reading, 
sewing or other employments requiring close applica- 
tion of the eyesight, than this class of light from 
kerosene lamps. 

Nothing of lower grade than high-test oil should be 
burned, and the lamps should be carefully cleaned 
and filled once a day when in use. The best time for 
this attention is in the morning, and when the work 
has been done they are to be set away, in a cool 
place, till the time for “lighting up” comes. Any 
intelligent person will be able to wipe off the oil from 
the outside of the lamp: but this is not the only 
thing, nor the first thing, to be done. 

In the daily cleaning of a lamp, first trim the wick. 
This is a very simple thing, when systematically fol- 
lowed, and no more elaborate implement than a pair 
of scissors is required for the process—they need not 
even be especially sharp. ‘The proper mode of pro- 
cedure is to lift the cap and turn the wick back into 
the tube a trifle, till only the charred and disinte- 
grated portion projects. This portion is to be cut off 
even with the top of the tube. The blades of the 
scissors will pass through it with scarcely a show of 
resistance. If the resistance of the unconsumed fibre 
is felt, it is certain that the cutting is carried too deep, 
and that the wick is being wastefully pruned. It will 
be necessary to take off but a very narrow shaving 
each morning, and a little experience will show just 
where the cutting should be done. 

All the brass work of the burner should be brushed 
over with a stiff brush, like an old toothbrush, each 
morning, and care should be taken that the small 
holes through which the air passes do not become 
filled or coated over. This is a frequent cause of the 
unsatisfactory working of the burner, and one which 
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it may not be easy to detect. All of this work should 
be done and the chimneys be wiped out, before the 
exterior of the lamp is cleaned. In that case, it will 
be clean, neat and wholesome throughout. Once in 
six months ora year the burners should be boiled in 
water in which a piece of soda has been dissolved. 
This will clear away the gum and foreign substances 
which will gradually accumulate, notwithstanding the 
best of care, and should make it good as new in the 
quality of light rendered. Once a month, at least, 
the oil should be burned quite low, and the balance, 
which will be found more or less impregnated with 
sediment, should be thrown away, the lamp being 
thoroughly washed out with soap suds. 

There are multitudes of patent improvements, at- 
tachments and inventions, advertised to do this, that 
and the other thing for lamps; but, given the syste- 
matic care above outlined, such outside appurte- 
nances will not only not be needed, but in any case 
their value is at least questionable. The easy-going 
old lady who asked the country storekeeper for col- 
ored cups and saucers, as they did not ** show dirt so 
easy,” has a counterpart in the housekeeper in actual, 
modern life who expects any patent attachment to 
take the place of common-sense care and labor. 

There is another point in lighting which should not 
be lost sight of. If it is desirable to have the entire 
apartment illuminated, the walls should be dressed 
in light colors. A noted scientist has demonstrated 
that with light paper upon the walls, fifteen candles 
will give a degree of general illumination equal to 
that imparted by eighty-seven candles when a dark 
brown paper is used, or a hundred candles when 
black drapings are employed. 

MAXIMS IN HEATING AND LIGHTING. 

Use only high-test oil in the kerosene lamp. 

At all times avoid gloom, chill and dampness in 
the home. 

Burn the lamps low and throw away the impure oil, 
at least once a month, 

There is an important difference between warming 
the air and burning it. 

For economy and evenness of heat, put only a little 
coal on the fire at a time. 

Boil the burners in alkaline water, once a year, to 
remove the adherent gum. 

Keep the lamps filled, trimmed, and clean in every 
part, to obtain the best results. 

Once a month is often enough to black a stove, if 
it be kept clean in the meantime. 

The lighter the color on the walls of the room, the 
less artificial light will be required. 

It is a serious mistake to put in too small a heater: 
far better too err in the other direction. 

Rub the stove over with an old chamois skin after 
blacking, to remove the dry carburet of iron. 

A bright, strong kerosene light is the best substi- 
tute for daylight. so far as human eyesight is con- 
cerned. 
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The term “ventilation” is not by any means syn 
onymous with a dangerous draft of air pouring into 
an apartment. 

Systematic care of the lamps is better than all the 
patent “fixings” ever invented, as a means of secur- 
ing good light. 

In trimming the lamp, simply remove the charred 
portion of the wick, and not the unburned though 
blackened fibre. 

Remove the nickeled work before blacking a stove, 
and polish it before replacing ; do not black the bright 
edges of the iron. 

A good hot-air furnace gives the best means fot 
warming the ordinary home; a poor apparatus gives 
the poorest results. 

The ideal temperature in a living room for healthy 
adults is sixty-five degrees. For small children it 
should be at least five degrees warmer. 

—Mrs, Arthur Staniey. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Where the lily bells were swinging, 

Now the steeple chimes are ringing 
Sweet and clear. 

Where the oriole was singing, 

Now God’s angel choirs are bringing 
Christmas near. 


While the blue-arched heaven is o’er us 
All the world may swell that chorus 
From above. 
Christmas lilies in their splendor 
Unto Christ our Lord we render 
For His love. 


For the God of chimes and flowers 
Is the God of sun and showers 
Everywhere. 
Though the summer storm goes sweeping 
And the blinding flashes leaping 
From the air, 


Ail my frighted soul dismaying, 
Thou canst still the tempest, saying, 
“ Peace be still.” 

By that lowly straw-strewn manger, 
Where the dimpled baby stranger 
Lieth still, 


There we bow with adoration 

To the King of every nation, 
Child Divine! 

And the glory of His power, 

All His love, a priceless dower, 
May be mine. 


A, M. Roe. 
WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT DAINTINESS. 

Dainty maketh dearth.—E. Spenser. 

Dainties cloy the appetite—Artaxerxes. 

It ill becomes a Christian to indulge in worldly dainties. 
—Fulgentius. 

Those who can dine only on dainties will often go sup 
perless to bed.—A“melius. 


He that hath never tasted of coarse fare knows not how 
to relish the dainties of life.—W. Spence. 
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THE SAVORY ONION. 


“ Eat onions in May 
And all the year after physicians may play.” 


HISTORY. 

ATING onions in May would 
seem, by this old couplet, to in- 
sure good health, but doubtless 
the rhyme is more poetical than 
truthful, though among our 
common vegetables there is 
none more healing than the 
onion. It has an ancient and 
aristocratic lineage; where it 
originated is unknown, but 
probably in Egypt or Central Asia. By old writers 
it is frequently mentioned, ‘and usually with great 
reverence. The Egyptians held it in high esteem, 
and it figured in their worship of Isis. ‘“*O holy 
nature which sees its gods spring up in the gardens!” 
exclaims an ancient author. 

Juvenal records that it was one of the Egyptian 
divinities, and that it was considered sacrilege to bite 
aleek or onion. Though it was forbidden to their 
priests, the Egyptian people learned to worship the 
onion by eating it, rather than by refraining from its 
use. Herodotus tells us that in his time there was 
an inscription on the great pyramid recording a vast 
sum of money which was used to supply the work- 
men with onions and garlic during its erection. 

‘The Israelites, after their long bondage, naturally 
had little respect for the gods of their taskmasters, 
but during their journey home longed for the deli- 
cious vegetables so plentiful in Egypt. 

“We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick.”” —Numbers xi: 5. 


Alexander the Great, finding the onion in Egypt, 
brought it to Greece and fed his troops upon it to ex- 
cite their martial ardor. ‘The Greeks were wont to re- 
gale themselves with onions, though one of their poets 
says: “ You must have cheese and honey, and sesame, 
oil, leeks and vinegar, and assafcetida to dress it, 
for by itself the onion is unpleasant to the taste.” 
Onions were used by the Romans, but considered 
rather plebian, as they are by some moderns. In the 
rites of Adonis, at Byblus, onions, leeks, and other 
vegetables were shown as the gardens of that deity. 

The onion once figured in the Druidic worship, 
perhaps an inheritance from the Egyptian mysteries 
in the worship of Isis, or in honor of the Roman 
goddess, Ceres. 

NAME. 

‘The name of the onion is probably derived from the 
Latin * unus,” because of the unity or oneness of the 
bulb. Therefore the orthography “union,” so nat- 
ural to poor spellers, is not without reason. 

KINDRED. 

It belongs to a branch of the lily family of plants 

called Allium. Other members of the same race are 


the leek, Allium porrum, cives, Allium schoeno- 
prasum, garlic, Allium sativum, shallot, Allium 
ascalonicum. The leek was the emblem of St. David, 
the Welsh patron saint, and his followers adorn them- 
selves with the leek, as the countrymen of St. Patrick 
wear the green shamrock. 

In Henry V, Shakespeare makes several allusions 
to this custom. 


“But why wear you your leek to-day?” 


Elsewhere is found this extremely 
message :— 


insulting 


“ Tell him, I'll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon St. David's day.” 
This simile is also used by Shakespeare :— 


“ His eyes were green as leeks.” 


The leek is valued for its leaves rather than its 
bulb. It is less strong in flavor than the onion, and 
when boiled and served on toast like asparagus, is 
very delicate; though some character is made to 
say: “I’m qualmish at the smell of leeks.” 

Murray, in his book on salads, says: “The leek 
was at one time so much cultivated in England that 
the name of a garden was leacton, and the name of 
the gardener was leacward.” 

Cives, also written chives, may be found in our city 
markets, and they grow wild in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Their grass-like leaves are cut to 
give flavor to salads, and a tuft from the market may 
be kept growing for weeks in a kitchen window if cut 
frequently, or they are easily cultivated in a kitchen 
garden. ‘Tradition says that the early Dutch settlers 
planted them in the pastures for the cows to eat, be- 
cause they liked the milk thus flavored, and that is 
the reason they grow wild in the middle states to-day. 

The most powerful in flavor of all the Allium tribe 
is the garlic. The peculiar subdivisions of the bulb 
are commonly called cloves of garlic. The name is 
derived from leek the prefix gar, meaning a spear. 
In spite of its intense taste and smell, garlic is the 
special favorite of the Allium race with certain na- 
tions. Some travelers, when in hot countries, have 
found garlic of great value, as it both soothes and 
stimulates the stomach. 

The shallot is a mild-flavored variety of this group. 
Its name, Ascalonicum, is derived from the town 
Ascalon, in the neighborhood of which it was found. 

SUPPLY. 

Although grown in England for over two hundred 
years, in the seventeenth century supplies of onions 
came chiefly from Flanders. Southern Europe to- 
day furnishes many American markets, especially in 
seasons of scarcity. 

In 1875 Massachusetts was a leading state in onion 
culture, over one thousand acres being devoted to it. 
Vermont and Connecticut produce thousands of- 
bushels, and many are raised in the West. During 
early spring our markets are supplied from the Ber- 
mudas and other southern countries. 

Half a century or more ago onions were sold in 
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strings, much as garlic is to-day. In 1761, in the New 
York markets, a rope of onions was required by law 
to weigh at least four pounds. 

In warm countries onions grow much larger, are 
milder in flavor, and tenderer in substance than else- 
where. The Spanish onions, now so common in our 
markets, are an illustration. 

A workingman in Southern Europe will frequently 
dine upon bread and a raw onion, the latter ap- 
parently taking the place of cheese, which an English 
laborer would prefer. So largely dothose bulbs enter 
into the food of the people in these countries, that 
some travelers have found the perfume predominant 
in the atmosphere of many a town. An eastern 
tourist says: ‘Whoever has tasted onions in Egypt 
must allow that none can be better in any part of the 
universe. They eat them roasted, cut in four pieces, 
with some bits of roasted meat, and with this dish 
they are so delighted that | have heard them say they 
wished they might enjoy it in Paradise.” 

“To tell you the truth, what I eat in my corner, 
without compliments or ceremonies, though it were 
nothing but bread and an onion, relishes better than 
turkey at other folk’s table, where I am forced to 
chew leisurely, drink little, wipe my mouth often, and 
can neither sneeze nor cough when I| have a mind.” 
So said Sancho Panza, and ordizarily he who would 
eat onions to-day is banished temporarily from society 
because of the lingering odor. 

Kate Sanborn counts as one of the chief delights 
of her country home, “the rare, ecstatic privilege of 
eating onions, onions raw, boiled, baked, fried, at 
any hour, or all hours—comfort, it is luxury!” 

But there are few households where the onion is 
not occasionally permitted to appear, at least at a 
holiday feast. Macaulay quotes some lines, prob- 
ably his own, in writing a friend at Michaelmas 
season :— 

“ The churchmen gay, will wallow to-day 
In apple sauce, onions and sage.” 
ANALYSIS. 

A. H. Church, in his book on foods, tells us that 
the smell and taste of the onion are due toa pungent, 
volatile oil, rich in sulphur, but so minute in quantity 
as hardly to be recognized in the analysis. 

Like all vegetables, the onion is mainly water. ‘The 
following is a reliable analysis :— 

Cellulose, 2. 


> 
\Ibuminoids, 1.5 
Mucilage, Sugar, etc., 
Fat, ».2 
Mineral Matter, 0.5 
Water, gto 


That the onion has a decided medicinal value is 
perhaps more generally recognized by common ex- 
perience than by physicians. 

In the room of a patient suffering with a conta- 
gious disease, onions have been observed to blister and 
decompose rapidly. It is hardly necessary to say 
that these should never afterward be used for food. 
and that any onions might prove carriers of conta- 
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gion. During an epidemic, an onion patch near a 
a house has sometimes acted as a shield to its 
inmates, 

Applications of onion have proved useful in cases 
of snake bites and other poisoning. The center of a 
roast onion or a poultice made from boiled onions or 
the water in which they were boiled, thickened with 
meal, is a common remedy for earache. 

For various forms of colds the onion proves a 
soothing food, since it acts as a poultice on the in- 
flamed mucous membrane; it also stimulates the skin 
and kidneys to remove waste products. There should 
be care against exposure after eating onions, as well 
as after taking medicines which have a similar effect. 

In nervous diseases the onion seems to be both 
sedative and tonic. It is said that a person troubled 
with wakefulness cannot withstand the soporitic 
effect of a few small onions eaten before retiring. 

It is unfortunate that so valuable a vegetable 
should not be used more freely, especially in un- 
healthy seasons, but its intense flavor debars many 
who really like it, from eating it. 

Miss Corson says: “If a little parsley dipped in 
vinegar is eaten after onions, the odor in the breath 
will be less perceptible.” Other remedies are 
browned coffee, milk, etc., but when onions are prop- 
erly prepared, only a little of the scent remains. 

The great Napoleon was a voracious onion eater, 
and some historian alleges that a shoulder of mutton 
stuffed with onions, lost the battle of Leipzig. Peo- 
ple of less distinction have found onions indigestible, 
but this quality disappears under proper treatment. 

PREPARATION, 

Since “tears live in an onion,” as Shakespeare 
says, peeling onions is a hard task to those who have 
not learned how to do it easily. Hold the onion and 
the knife under water, and it is easily accom- 
plished, the water preventing the volatile juices from 
reaching the eyes. When the work is done in a 
draught of air instead of under water, the effect is 
similar. If boiling water is first poured over them, 
the skins are more easily removed. Cut off the 
roots and peel toward the top. A piece of bread 
placed upon the end of the knife used in cutting 
onions is said to absorb much of the troublesome 
juice, but peeling under water is more satisfactory. 

Knives and utensils used for onions should be 
rinsed in cold water immediately, and a little soda 
put into the water when they are washed. 


BOLLING, 


Much of the prejudice against onions is due to the 
unattractive form in which they are served. The 
water in which they are boiled becomes discolored 
and settles in the onion. ‘There are several methods 
of preventing this. After peeling, soak for some hours 
in cold water, or for a short time in boiling water in 
which a small quantity of bicarbonate of soda is dis- 
solved. The color and odor of the water will show 
what has been accomplished. Put the onions in 
plenty of boiling water and change it frequently while 
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cooking. Often when they are old or strong, a speck 
of soda may be added to the first water, and salt to 
the second or third. Milk is sometimes recom- 
mended as a medium for boiling onions to render 
them more wholesome and milder in flavor, but when 
plenty of water is used, milk is unnecessary and 
better be saved for a sauce. 

It is considered an improvement to scald onions 
before frying them. 

The time required for cooking varies with different 
kinds of onions. When tender they must be care- 
fully drained and served with butter or a cream sauce. 

Mild onions, well boiled, chilled, and served with 
lettuce and a mayonnaise dressing make an ex- 
cellent salad. 

To warm over onions, cut them up and season 
them, put in a pudding dish with layers of cream sauce 
and buttered crumbs, and bake till the top layer of 
crumbs is well browned. 

An onion soup is prepared by chopping several 
onions fine, cooking till tender in butter, and adding 
to a soup stock. Or for a white soup, boil the onions, 
rub through a puree sieve and combine with milk, or 
milk and stock. Thicken slightly and season to 
taste. 

The Soubise sauce, in which onion is a principal 
ingredient, owes its name to a famous French 
general. 

FLAVORING. 

Some kitchen poet has sung with more reason 

than rhyme :— 
“ All cooks agree in this opinion, 
No savory dish without an onion.” 

Truly the chief dainties of the finest dinners would 
be insipid without its aid, and it is difficult to decide 
whether the onion is most valuable as a food by itself, 
or for making others more palatable by its flavor. 

Many cooks overseason with onion as with other 
things, but a majority of our meat dishes are im- 
proved by what the French term a “suspicion” 
of onion. 

Boiled onions chopped fine are often used for 
stuffings and forcemeats in preference to raw ones. 

Onion juice should be used where there is not time 
for cooking, or where particles of onion would be 
undesirable. To extract the juice, partially peel the 
onion, cut off a slice and press the cut side of the 
onion on a grater, holding it firmly by the skin at 
the top. When no more juice drops, cut off another 
slice and try again. A few drops of juice go a long 
way in flavoring. If the onion is held carefully, no 
smell will be left on the fingers. Cold water and a 
brush will clean the grater. 

A soup or sauce may be flavored sufficiently by 
simmering a slice of onion in the stock or milk, and 
removing it before the soup is served. Slices of 
onion laid over fillets of fish for an hour, and removed 
before cooking, impart a delicious flavor. For a 
salad the bow! may be rubbed witha slice of onion or 
clove of garlic. 

For convenience in measuring by the spoonful, 


onion is often chopped, but in that case it is neces- 
sary to remember that different varieties of onion 
differ in strength of flavor. 

Chowders and many soups are considered better 
when the onion is browned in the fat. After the bits 
of onion are browned, but not burned, the liquid fat is 
strained into the chowder kettle, and the crisp scraps 
of onion and pork, if that be used, are thrown away. 
Thus a delicious flavor is given and there are no 
doubtful morsels in the chowder to offend the most 
fastidious taste. 

French cooks often prepare a burnt-onion extract 
to use for coloring and flavoring sauces and soups. 

Within a short time several manufacturers of ex- 
tracts have added one from onion to their list. Prob- 
ably these extracts may owe part of their flavor to 
garlic, nevertheless they are a very good substitute 
for the onion, and a great convenience to the house- 
keeper, though they should not be allowed to super- 
sede the original article. 

Altogether there is hardly another vegetable so 
valuable as the onion. True, it does not furnish solid 
nutriment like the bean and potato, but it makes 
many an insipid compound appetizing. As Theodore 
Child has said: “It is in the seasoning that the art 
and sentiment of the cook are shown. A true cook, 


be it remembered, is an artist.” 
~Anna Barrows. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 


From one small bed to another 
The black-robed figure went— 

Who with cheering words and greetings 
The afternoon had spent. 


She told the sweet old story o'er 
To each sick little child, 

And with her legends beautiful 
Their sufferings beguiled. 


Her hands placed holly sprays and wreaths 
Where each of them could see— 

With mistletoe’s waxen berries, 
And boughs of cedar tree. 


She helped them hang their stockings, too, 
Beside each small cot bed, 

When early night was closing in— 
And this is what she said: 


“God loves you, children, just as He 
Loved His dear Christ-child blest,— 
And He will keep and guard you well, 
And watch you while you rest. 


“ So sleep in peace, dear children, while 
His blessing touches earth— 
This holy eve of Christmas, when 
We celebrate Christ’s birth.” 


She left the kindly nurses—with 
The toys, each stocking’s share— 

A tree of wondrous beauty, she 
Had dressed with loving care. 


And all these little sufferers 
She filled with Christmas joy— 
Because she loved the Christ-child and 
Her own dead, darling boy. 
—/udith Spencer. 
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A CHRISTMAS FORETHOUGHT. 
Suggestive, Safe and Sensible. 

EXT year I shall begin my Christ- 
mas work right after the hol- 
idays! How often this stern 
resolve is heard during the rush 
of the days directly preceding 
the merry Christmas season, 
when the poor over-worked lit- 
tle woman, who has delayed 
making out the dreaded list as 
long as possible, finds, in the 
number of friends and acquaint- 
ances to be remembered, that 
for once reality is greater than expectation. So she 
succumbs to the inevitable—household duties are 
abandoned, and shops searched through and through 
for trifles, dainty and sweet, yet within reach of the 
anxious shopper's limited allowance. In the haste 
and excitement there is no time to consider the 
appropriateness of the gift, nor to put into it the 
spirit of love and thoughtfulness which should be the 
greater part of every such token. 

Is it a wonder that this woman can find no enjoy- 
ment in the blessed day itself, and feels only a great 
sense of relief when it is passed? But I know of one 
wonderful little person whose Christmas preparations 
brought her pleasure all through the year, and at the 
end of that time filled many, many hearts with delight. 
| should like to tell of every one of the tokens devised 
by that clever brain, and carried out by the skillful 
fingers ; but no description could do them justice, as 
their chief charm was the giver’s own individuality, 
which impressed itself on each one. 

In the first place, for those nearest and dearest to 
her, there were little books, filled in her own writing 
with fragments of verse, wise sayings, bits of advice, 
etc., quotations from books. magazines and news- 
papers, which the writer had collected from year to 
year ; she has always made a practice of jotting down 
any thought which she found wise or attractive. 
There was something appropriate for each day in 
these little books, and no family anniversary or birth- 
day was forgotten. When finished these were the 
most charming gifts imaginable, and doubly precious 
to us for being covered with pieces of the wedding 
gown worn many years ago by the one we love the 
most of all. 

It has always been this same little woman's greatest 
delight to choose the beautiful pictures with which 
she made countless friends happy each holiday time. 
It was hard for her this year to be deprived of that 
pleasure ; but, not to be daunted by the mere absence 
of money. she set about to devise some substitute. 
A search through the big attic was rewarded by the 
discovery of a heap of old art journals which held 
real treasures, copies of famous paintings, as well as 
rare old etchings and engravings. The best of these 
were selected, fitted with mats of white water-color 
paper. and covered with glass (also found in the 
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attic), the edges of which were bound with ribbon, or 
a narrow band of white paper. ‘There were several 
dozen of these pictures, each one really artistic, and 
worthy of a place on any wall. Beside these, there 
were sketches from the Fair, cut from magazines, 
mounted in the same way, and sent to gladden the 
hearts of those who were not fortunate enough to see 
the originals. 

In this way all the friends were provided with 
charming remembrances except the children, and 
how many there were on that list! What cow/d be 
made that would please these grasping little people? 
Our friend is a bit of a writer, in a quiet way (she has 
contributed a few delightful pages to Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING), so what could be better than an original 
story for each of the many small nieces and nephews ? 
Accordingly these were written, each having for its 
hero or heroine, the small person for whom it was 
intended. Some were composed of bits of verse 
others of incidents in the babyhood of the recipient, 
in which many of his sayings and childish adventures 
were introduced in the brightest way. The very 
sweetest of all was a sketch of a small girl's summer 
in the mountains—true, every word of it—which added 
much to the charm. 

This part was no task for the writer, but the little 
books must be illustrated, and how could it be done 
by one who has not the slightest talent for drawing? 
A happy inspiration came just in time to save the 
stories from a pictureless fate. The author had often 
noticed the pretty, dainty advertisements in the dif 
ferent magazines, and now these were carefully saved 
and cut out, as well as those from art catalogues, 
bright-colored cards, etc. In asurprisingly short time 
there were enough to fill the pages with appropriate 
pictures, and make the little volumes complete. And 
what dehght they brought to all those dear little 
toddlers! One, after hearing the ever-fascinating 
story for the twentieth time, exclaimed, as he hugged 
the precious volume: “© mamma, this is the very 
best present I ever had. I'll keep it @/warvs and 
read it to my children, and my grandchildren, and 
evervbody 

It must not be thought that all this was a 
plished in a few days, or even weeks: many a long 
summer afternoon was spent in planning and making 
these loving tokens, and don’t you suppose they 
are valued far more than 
intrinsic worth ? 

I hope I have given ‘in this little account a tew 
suggestions which may be carried out by clever lit- 
tle women, on whom lies the responsibility of reviv 
ing the old-time merry Christmas spirit of good will 
to all. 


any gift chosen for its 


Lil H. Thorn. 


MAN is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate 
Nothing to him falls early or too late ; 
Oar acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
— Beaumont and Fletcher 
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AN IDEAL HOSTESS. 
/ diter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

! am what the world calls an “Old Maid,” and 
never had a real home of my own, but as I have 
vone through life in an “observation car,” I have a 
very pretty picture in my mind of an ideal one. 

There are homes and homes, and hostesses and 
hostesses, but comparatively few have ever learned 
the art (which singularly enough comes without 
study) of entertaining a guest. 

The average hostess displays too much anxiety, 
making it such an evident toil that the guest cannot 
help but feel herself a burden too heavy to be long 
tolerated. ‘This feeling weighs upon the nerves of a 
sensitive person (I speak from experience) to such 
an extent, that before the first day of her visit is over 
she finds herself planning the most convenient train 
to take upon the morrow, that will land her once 
again on the doorstep of her own loved home. 

The intending hostess should lay down as an 
axiom, that unless she can thoroughly enjoy her com- 
pany she may depend upon it that they will never 
enjoy themselves in her home. So pause and con- 
sider, oh, anxious hostess! and if you cannot take 
your guest into your home life at the same moment 
that you open to her your hospitable front door, 
never dare risk your reputation as a hostess by ex- 
tending to her an invitation. 

It isa mistaken idea to suppose that to do this 
requires great wealth, luxurious surroundings and 
well-trained help, though all these may be good in 
their place, and help to serve their proper end. 

But one of the very pleasantest visits I ever made, 
was at the home of an old schoolmate, who with her 
husband and four most interesting children met me 
on the threshold of herhome with one of the cheeriest 
welcomes any old maid was ever given. In that home 
there was neither wealth nor any pretention to luxury 
in any ot its appointments, but there zas comfort 
even though the chintz-covered sofas and chairs were 
guilty of a great many neat little patches and darns, 
and the carpets were far from new. 

But to introduce our hostess. 

At our graduation nearly twenty years ago, she had 
married a minister, while I, an orphan, had unex- 
pectedly become heiress to a small fortune by the 
death of a distant relative. Since then she had toiled 
on in her little home nest, doing good to all who 
came within the reach of her influence, while I had 
roamed half the world over in search of something to 
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do which I could feel was worth the doing, and had 
not yet found it. 

But in all these years we had never forgotten one 
another, or ceased to correspond ; and as I entered 
her home on the eve of my visit, we were young once 
more, I, her devoted girl-lover, and she, my confiding 
friend. 

On my arrival I was not ushered into that cold and 
friendless apartment known as the spare room, 
(indeed I think there were no spare rooms in my 
friend’s house,) but into what the children told me 
was “grandma’s room,” for grandma was then away 
on a visit to her son in Chicago. ‘The big old- 
fashioned rocker, the well-filled bookcase of care- 
fully prized volumes, on the upper shelf of which 
stood grandma’s little old Queen Anne teapot and 
cady of tea, with the quaint cups and saucers to 
match, relics of bygone days, were so homelike 
and pleasant; could one feel anything less than at 
home amongst such memories of the past? 

Not till we sat down to the tea table did | learn 
that Bridget had been called away to attend a sick 
mother, leaving in her stead a young, incompetent 
girl, who could ill supply her place. But even this 
awkward circumstance did not make my hostess less 
at her ease, or my welcome less assured. 

When tea was over I was not sent off to the parlor 
to finger uneasily a book (conscious all the while that 
my hostess was playing the part of her own house- 
maid), but a clean, white apron tied on to save my 
dress, together we polished the silver and glass, 
laughing all the while at the recollection of the last 
party we had given in our room at school to a group 
of eight girls, while one knife, fork and spoon was 
made to do service for the whole number. 

When friends called, as they frequently did on 
church business, I was never made to feel in the way 
or an intruder into the secrets that belonged only to 
the minister and his family. 

If | came into the parlor and seated myself in a 
chair, the entire family did not rise, and the host beg 
me to take the chair in which he had been sitting. 
Such an act, though well meant, says as plainly as if 
spoken, “We must not forget or allow you to forget 
that you are astranger among us.” But in the atmos- 
phere of the home | breathed a welcome which said: 
“We have taken you into our home life, and your 
coming has not disturbed its internal arrangement.” 

During my stay there was a “social” held in the 
church parlors; I was permitted to take my place 
among the regular “ bread-and-butter cutters,” as 
naturally as if I had dwelt among them all my days; 
but what I enjoyed still more were the visits we paid 
together into some of the poorer wards of the city, 
where we had to pick our way through muddy lanes 
and up rickety stairways to find some poor suffering 
ones who gladly received our little gifts of fruit and 
tlowers, and bade us “ come again.” 

Not much genius in that kind of entertainment, 
you say? There is an art in it that few possess, for 
oh, to one who has never known the privileges of a 
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home, such entertaining is like a little foretaste 
of heaven. 

That night as we gathered around the cheery grate 
fire, | making a new face on Jessie’s rag doll, while 
my dear, comfortable little hostess darned the socks 
of her rollicking boys, I fell a thinking of what 
“might have been,” and for the first time in many 
years | realized how very much of this world’s happi- 
ness a woman misses who is “no man’s wife, and no 
child’s mother.” 

—Lucy Mervyn. 
COOKING CEREALS. 
Eadsttor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you kindly republish the rules for cooking 
cerals, as given in an early issue of your magazine, 
by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing? It was found very useful 
at the time, and my copy of Goop HousEKEEPING 
containing the article has been passed from house to 
house, among “ friends and neighbors,” until so badly 
“torn, bruised and battered,” that I have declined to 
continue loaning it farther. Its reappearance in your 
pages will enable me to inform borrowing applicants 
that the desired information can be had in the num- 
ber of Goop HouseEKEEPING in which it is found to 
appear. AN OLpD SwupscRIBER. 

HENNIKER, N. H. 

TIME AND PREPARATION FOR COOKING CEREALS. 


The main secret in the preparation of cereals is, 
thorough cooking ; and this necessitates cooking them 
slowly, in the proper quantity of liquid; for a con- 
siderable length of time. A great deal has been 
written about preparing mushes for the table in from 
two to twenty minutes, and many cooks serve them 
prepared in that length of time: but ail cereals are 
more digestible and much finer flavored when thor- 
oughly cooked. 

The amount of liquid necessary, and the length of 
time required, for cooking cereals properly, depends 
greatly on the nature of the cereal and the method in 
which it has been ground or milled. The table given 
below will be found approximately accurate as re- 
gards the proportions of grain and liquid to be used, 
and the length of time required to perfectly cook the 
following grains and grain products :— 

PEARLED WHEAT.—Five measures of liquid to each 
measure of wheat. Cook from four to six hours. 

PEARLED BARLEY.—Five measures of liquid to each 
measure of barley. Cook from four to six hours. 

CoARSE Hominy.—Five measures of liquid to each 
measure of hominy. Cook from six to ten hours. 

FinE Hominy.—Four measures of liquid to each meas- 
ure of hominy. Cook from four to six hours. 

COARSE OATMEAL.—Four measures of liquid to each 
measure of oatmeal. Cook from four to six hours. 

ROLLED WHEAT.—Three measures of liquid to each 
measure of wheat. Cook two hours. 

ROLLED BARLEY.—Three measures of liquid to each 
measure of barley. Cook two hours. 

ROLLED Oats (Avena).—Three measures of liquid to 
each measure of oats. Cook an hour. 

RicE.—Three measures of liquid to each measure of 
rice. Cook an hour. 


FARINA.—Six measures of liquid to each measure of 
farina. Cook half an hour to an hour. 

CEREALINE FLAKES.—One measure of liquid to each 
measure of cerealine. Cook half an hour. 

Water alone can be used for cooking any of the 
cereals, but most of them are richer and finer tlavored 
when the liquid used is milk and water, mixed in 
about equal proportions. Especially is this the case 
with barley, rice. hominy and farina. The quantity 
of salt that should be used in cooking cereals is 
largely a matter of individual taste, as some people 
like considerable, and others very little salt in their 
food. A safe general rule, however, to follow is to 
add half a teaspoonful of salt to each pint of liquid. 

All cereals can be cooked very perfectly in an ordi 
nary agate ware or porcelain-lined stewpan, if care 
fully watched and stirred; but, as much stirring ren- 
ders cereals starchy, and robs them of a good deal of 
their finest Havors, a double boiler, frequently called 
a farina boiler, is much the best and most convenient 
utensil for cooking mushes and grains of every kind. 
To cook cereals in a double boiler: Fill the outside 
boiler two-thirds full of boiling water, put the neces 
sary quantity of liquid in the inside kettle, add the 
requisite amount of salt, and, when it boils, sprinkle 
in the grain or meal, stirring slowly until it swells or 
thickens enough to keep it from settling to the bottom 
of the kettle. Then cease stirring and let it boil 
slowly until thoroughly cooked. All mushes thicken 
in cooling, and in preparing cereals to be eaten cold 
the proportion of liquid should be increased at least 
one-third. 
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Autumn leaves are dying, dying, 
The wind moans chill; 
The birds are slowly southward flying, 
And all broods il). 


Yet wake my heart, art thou, too, sad, 
These calm, cool days ? 

Dost thou not see thou should’st be glad 
On all God’s days ? 

When bird and bee still happy are, 
Should’st thou repine ? 

When nightly gleams each glittering star, 
And glories shine 


From earth and sea, from sky and air, 
So manifold! 

Dost thou not see a Father's care, 
And love untold ? 

The branches bare are sighing, sighing, 
The flowers are gone, 

(er nature now a gloom is lying, 
And I am lon 

© quiet days of beauty rare! 
Such as thou art. 

God sends his loved to ban’sh care, 
To soothe the heart 

God sends to comfort thee and thine, 
So wise is Ile! 

Then freely take this 
And thankful 


gift divine, 
be 


—Miss A. Stetson 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A *“*HOUSEHOLD STILL.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I notice on page 176 of Goop HouseKEEPING for 
October, an inquiry for a “ Household Still.” I saw 
a very simple and excellent ‘one to set on the stove, 
exhibited in the Liberal Arts Department in the 
Anthropological building at the Chicago Exposition, 
by Dr. Nelson Hunting, 155 Hamilton street, Albany, 
N. Y. It may be found inthe World’s Fair Catalogue, 
Department L, page 20.  <. 

GARNAVILLO, Lowa. 


AGAIN, 
Eattor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The *“ Household Still,” for which C. C. Carroll 
of St. Clairsville, Ohio, asks, exists in Hunting’s 
Automatic Water Distiller, which can be used on a 
common stove and aerates the water as it passes 
through. Further particulars can be had by address- 
ing Dr. N. Hunting, Albany, N. Y. 

PrrrsrreELD, Mass. Mrs. H. M. P. 

P. S.—I saw it in action at the World's Fair, and 
think it must do the work. 


UNDULY ALARMED. 
of Goov FLOUSEKEEPING : 

lL see on page 145 of October number, that “ Dis- 
cussion ef the Food Question is to be continued 
during balance of 1894, and also 1895 entire.” Now, 
please, ** Don’t.” 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is conducted in the interests 
of the higher life of the household. The majority of 
your readers are women who have at heart the inter- 
ests of their households, etc. ‘They are not all Vassar 
graduates, far from it; very few possess titles other 
than Mrs. or Miss. The learned outbursts of Ph.D’s, 
professors, chemists, etc., may look nice in other 
journals, but in the estimation of myself and friends 
they are too highly impregnated with wisdom, knowl- 
edge and scientific technicalities for a family maga- 
zine. Surely your journal, which is in every respect, 
save this one, the journal fur exce//ence, can find 
other features to publish than these, and which will 
be read. Science and philosophy in housekeeping 
look nice in print, but every mother hasn't learned 
as yet what proteids, albuminoids, legumen, myosin, 
murdin, nonsensin are, and don’t care to learn at this 
stage of the game. My wife makes Goop House- 
KEEPING her companion, as do other men’s wives, but 


will not if the greater portion of your pages are to be 
taken up with such discussions ; of this I am certain. 

Women like to read something which is of interest 
to them; not necessarily dress, but something light 
that she can talk to her friends about, who also read 
your columns. While | enjoy scientific discussions, 
and indulge in them at times, I think | am speaking 
for your interest, and don’t wish to have the spirit of 
these lines misconstrued. Will continue to speak for 
Goop HousEKEEPING, as I have always done, and 
close with best wishes for your success. 

““CHARLES LACKLAND.” 

Mr. Charles Lackland, whoever se may be, is 
exercised unduly. Goon HousEKEEPING for October 
was, perhaps, a little overloaded with “ Food Ques- 
tion” papers, but the discussion has been and will 
continue to be narrowed down, as at first intended, to 
not more than two papers in any one number here- 
after, and these will be by Miss Parloa, Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, Anna Barrows, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, Mrs. Hester M. Poole, and 
others, on subjects, mentioned as being “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household,” in 
which scientifical technicalities will probably have no 
place. We are glad to have *Charles’s” criticisms, 
good words and good wishes. It would be well if all 
would speak thus frankly. From the tone of Aer 
note, we are sure that s/e will have no occasion to 
regret having continued a reader of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING.—£dtlor of HOUSEKEEPING. 
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GRANDPA’S PET. 


A bundle of sweetness, rolled up in blue— 
A round, curly head that was golden; 
Two wee chubby hands that came peeping through, 
And ne'er one thing could be holden, 
Such a lump of fun as eyes never met, 
And the whole went by the name of grancdpa’s pet. 
He’s up in the morning when daylight breaks, 
And every one knows all about it ; 
The day begins just when Don awakes, 
And none are so hardy as doubt it. 
An autocrat he, whose wish must be met, 
All must bow to the reign of grandpa’s pet. 


Does he want a crown? He’ll have grandpa’s hat— 
The coal scuttle serves him to fish in ; 

When he chooses to ride, he'll ride the cat, 
And pussy must bend in su mission. 

He cannot do wrong—he never did yet— 

Why the whole world was made just for grancpa’s pet 


When he makes a crow’s nest of grandpa’s wig, 
Then the old man was ready to kiss him. 
He draws his snuffbox about for a gig, 
And the worst word that’s said is, ** God bless him.” 
All clocks in the house to his time are set— 
Well, there’s nobody there but grandpa’s pet. 


What a pity we cannot be always young, 
And rule like a king in his giory; 
What pity that time, with his iron tongue, 
Must change the sweet tune of life’s story. 
Alas! that we lose in flurry and fret, 
The dream of the time we were grandpa’s pet. 


—Mrs. Harry Hazel Don. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 
Mvcu Is SAID, much ts written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
oad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 


ALL oF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
tound to be e*ther helpful or healthful. 


To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 


A FEW PAGEs of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the good old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 
giving of the times. 


RESEMBLING ONE ANOTHER. 

HE fact that two people who live long together 
tend to look alike is accounted for by uncon- 
scious mimicry reacting upon the muscles of 
expression in the same way that a ruling pas- 

sion does. The tendency to facial imitation is very 
general—in fact, almost universal—and may be so 
marked as to be easily noticed; so that when two 
people are engaged in animated conversation, the ex- 
pression of the listener may often be seen to echo 
that of the speaker. How “infectious” is a smile or 
a laugh, even when the idea which gave rise to it in 
the first case is not transferred. 

Several times, when talking to young people, | 
have suddenly and purposely adopted some change 
of expression, such as the raising of the eyebrows: 
and this, although not the least apropos to the words 
spoken at the time, has instantly evoked a like move- 
ment on the faces before me. The response was 
quite involuntary, and was a pure piece of instinctive 
reflex action. Why does a yawn spread like pesti- 
lence through the room when conversation flags? | 
know of those who have started such an epidemic by 
a little piece of acting, and not a mouth in the com- 
pany (save the guilty one) knew why it gaped. Have 
not we all noticed that a man of marked individuality 
becomes a center of physical influence to those who 
wait on his words, so that his gestures, tones of voice 
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and turns of phrase are reproduced? [| know a tutor 
whose peculiarities af speech and carriage have been 
adopted more or less by every one of his pupils dur- 
ing the last six years, and several of them have come 
to resemble him in feature. ‘This unconscious imi 
tation of expression is very noticeable in children. 
Had it occurred to many careful parents that the good 
looks of their daughters may depend in no slight de 
gree upon their choice of nurse girls and governesses ? 

For some reason which we can not fathom, the 
imitative faculty is so ingrained in us that what the 
eye perceives the brain makes haste to reproduce 
without stopping to ask our permission: and where 
two people live long together the facial muscles of 
each are constantly receiving stimuli prompting them 
to mimicry. As in the case of the emotions, these 
influences may be infinitesimal at any given moment, 
and may give rise to no visible change of expression. 
Yet, in the course of time, they tend to mold the 
whole countenance, feature for feature, into an 
almost exact facsimile of another.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

SERVANT LIFE IN WEALTHY NEW YORK. 

A glance at the accommodations provided by the 
wealthy families of New York for the servants, may 
prove of value as well as of passing interest. In 
most of the large houses the entire upper floor is 
devoted to the servants’ use. It is partitioned off 
into small rooms, so that as many as possible may 
have separate apartments. No more than two are 
put into one room, and these are, as a rule, provided 
with separate beds. The bureau-washstand, with 
mirror, is popular because it enables each servant to 
store her clothes neatly and to arrange her toilet 
table to suit herself. Where there is no closet, ward- 
robes are provided. 

Where servants cannot have separate rooms, the 
cook and Jaundress room together, while parlor maids 
and waitresses naturally become companions. 

A bathroom is provided for the servants’ exclusive 
use, but there is no running water in the bedrooms. 
Some families adopt the English precaution of allow- 
ing no lights in the bedrooms except candles. As a 
rule, the rooms are not heated, but where there is 
steam heat in the house, it can usually be turned on 
for the servants’ benefit. 

The butler and housekeeper always have rooms to 
themselves. Valets sleep inthe house, but the coac 
man and grooms have 
stable. It is not unusual to see stablestwo and three 
stories high, with the upper windows neatly curtained 
and evidently used as living apartments. Where the 
coachman has a family, he is usually allowed four 
rooms for housekeeping, and in many instances he 
boards the grooms and stablemen. 
the second floor is used for harnesses, and the coach- 
man’s family live on the third story. 

“The servants’ hall” has a grand, baronial sound, 
and the construction of most New York houses tavors 
the introduction of the institution. There are still 


accommodations over the 


In some stables 


some old-fashioned families who use the front base- 
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ment for a dining room, but the majority give it up to 
the servants. In the newer houses, and in the cot- 
tages at Newport and Lakewood, the servants are 
frequently housed in a separate building, and the 
servants’ hall is a room designed expressly for them. 
In the newer and more pretentious houses in New 
York, encaustic tiling is used for basement floors, 
but thick rugs are provided for those who have to 
stand for any length of time by tubs or tables. 

The servants’ dining hall of such a mansion is 
finished in oak, and is as handsome in its appoint- 
ments as would be required by the average middle- 
class family anywhere. There is a plentiful supply 
of good linen—napkins as well as table cloths—a 
neat service of English earthenware, napkin rings 
and plated ware. 

The “second man” waits at table in the servants’ 
hall. This is useful as taining for occasions when 
he has to assist in the family dining room. 

The housekeeper has her meals brought on a tray 
to her own room: all others, men as well as maids, 
dine together. 

The table in the majority of large houses is sup- 
plied with good food, but not in great variety. This 
seems to be one of the most frequent causes of com- 
plaint among the servant class, and charges are made, 
with apparent show of truth, that are a disgrace to 
many names which figure prominently in society 
lists. A personal experience with fastidiousness of 
the poor leads me to accept certain statements with 
extreme caution, though it is certainly not unreason- 
able for those who have heavy work, such as that re- 
quired in the laundry, to complain of being allowed 
meat but once a day, and having only a limited 
quantity of bread and tea set before them at other 
meals. It is quite possible that in such instances 
“evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want 
of heart,’’ for the lady who rises late and has nothing 
to do, fails to see why a roll and coffee are not 
enough for breakfast. 

Dinner in the servants’ hall is always served in the 
middle of the day. The food is prepared by the 
second cook, and is generally from supplies bought 
expressly for the kitchen, not scraps from the 
family table. 

No one is allowed to ask a friend to meals, but it 
is not forbidden to the laundress or cook to keep a 
tea caddy at her own expense, and thus be enabled 
to dispense hospitality to a caller. 

The rules with regard to company are not so strict 
as might be supposed. Each servant is allowed to 
receive one or two friends one evening in each week, 
and is also allowed to go out one evening. Cooks 
and waitresses, however, have no right as to days or 
hours. They generally have an opportunity to 
absent themselves when the family are away or dine 
out, but it is understood that they are always to be in 
attendance, and permission to go out, even for an 
hour or two, in the middle of the day is by favor of 
the mistress or housekeeper. Where ‘days out”’ 
are granted, “the day” begins at ten o'clock in the 
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morning, and ends at ten at night. Male company is 
not forbidden, responsibility in such matters being 
assumed by the housekeeper or mistress.—Fashions. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. 

Don't be offended. The admonition is not meant 
as a reflection upon your talkativeness. Talk as 
much as you please, but keep your mouth shut when 
you are not talking. 

People who keep their mouths closed except when 
they are talking, eating or drinking, rarely contract 
colds orcoughs. Savages, even those living in north- 
ern latitudes, seldom take cold. Scientists say it is 
because they are close-mouthed. 

Disease germs floating in the air find a direct route 
into the lungs of a person who breathes through his 
mouth. They are arrested by the fine, sieve-like 
network of hair in the nostrils of the individual who 
breathes through his nose. Keep your mouth shut 
and you may defy pestilence. 

The teeth suffer from too much and too frequent 
exposure to the atmesphere. Sudden changes of 
temperature, whether liquid or atmospheric, are hurt- 
fultothem. The best teeth in the world are those 
of the savage tribes, whose members always keep 
their mouths shut except when talking or eating. 

Throat and lung diseases are often contracted by 
persons who go about open-mouthed. The frosty air 
of winter inhaled directly into the lungs through the 
mouth is a frequent cause of bronchial disorders. 
Taken through the nose it is modified and sifted of 
many of its dangers. Keep your mouth shut! 


How to Clean Furs. 

Notwithstanding the old idea that really good furs 
will wear forever, the owner of a nice sealskin jacket, 
or a fine ermine cape, cannot repress a sigh of disap- 
pointment when she iooks at her furs for the first 
time since their long summer seclusion. 

““It may be true,” sighs she, “that my furs will 
never wear out. But it is equally true that they look 
very shabby after lying in a camphor chest for six 
months. Why, some of this fur is so flattened that it 
actually looks as if it were moth-eaten.”’ 

If a furrier has had charge of the furs during the 
summer they are all right now, for a dealer has every 
convenience for cleaning and keeping furs. But if 
the home mother has taken them into her own keep- 
ing she will no doubt be glad, at this time, to learn 
how her treasures may be renovated and made as 
“good as new.” 

Ermine and sealskin are best cleaned with soft 
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fiannel. Rubthe fur delicately against the grain, and 
when it has been thoroughly lifted and reversed. so 
to speak, dip the flannel into common flour and rub 
lightly any spots that look dark or dirty. Shake the 
fur well and rub with a clean, dry flannel until the 
fiour is all removed. 

Sable, chinchilla, squirrel and monkey skin may be 
very nicely cleaned with hot bran. Get asmall quan- 
tity of bran meal and heat it in the oven until it is 
quite warm. Rub stiffly into the fur and leave for a 
few minutes before shaking to free it from the bran. 

Mink may be cleaned and freshened with warm 
cornmeal, and, like the other short-haired furs, may 
be done without removing the lining. But the long- 
haired furs are best ripped apart and freed from 
stuffing and lining. 

Those who may not care to go tothe trouble of 
taking fur garments apart will find that the simple 
remedies described will go a long way toward mak- 
ing the jackets and capes look clean, even if not 


Pies Galore. 

Forty years ago practically every family had a pie 
for dinner; they expected to have a pie as much as 
they expected to set the table. In those days straw- 
berries came in about the first week in June, but they 
were not so much in demand for pies as cherries 
were, which came from Staten Island and from Long 
Island about the middle of June. Everybody wanted 
a cherry pie, and there was nothing to take the place 
of it. Now people go out of the city for the Fourth 
of July; then people came into the city, and for days 
and nights before the bakers of the city were kept 
busy to get cherry pies enough baked to supply the 
demand on the Fourth of July. That was the end of 
the cherry pie season. Early in July came huckle- 
berries from New Jersey. The huckleberry was also 
a pie that everybody ate: it may be said that many 
pleasant memories cluster round the huckleberry pie. 
The first of the green apples came in July, before the 
huckleberries went; apples lasted right along until 
the next spring. Green plums came in August, and 
in those days pies were made of wild grapes. 

Now the season of pies made of green fruits is 
much extended. We begin to get good strawberries 
from the South as early as April; we get good pine- 
apples by the middle of May, rhubarb and goose- 
berries by the first of June, and huckleberries from 
North Carolina by the middle of June; we get black- 
berries in July. Cherries and apples are the same 
as before. Of ioo pies made at the present time 
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and season the proportions in kinds would be about 
as follows :— 


Lemon, . . - + 10 | Gooseberry, 


A winter list of pies would be about like this: 
Apple, mince, peach, plum, lemon, cranberry, pump- 
kin, custard, cocoanut. Not many pies are sold out 
of their seasons. Very few pies are made of canned 
materials. 

In the old days pies were made in only two sizes: 
now they are made in five, but otherwise they remain 
practically unchanged.—New York Sun. 


The Disappearing Teaspoon. 

The teaspoon is rapidly being relegated to the 
disuse, as far as contact with the mouth is concerned, 
of the plebian knife. Many people seem to regard 
it as only less vulgar to use the spoon for certain 
articles of food, once considered legitimately cor- 
related to it, than to imitate the farmer who trans- 
forms his knife into a food shovel. Such people eat 
all vegetables, however served, jelly, custards, ice 
cream, etc., with a fork, divide their meat as far as 
possible with an implement in no wise intended for 
such use, and look with disdain upon those who, with 
a view to pleasing the taste and avoiding waste, 
gather up with a spoon the various juices and sauce 
which must otherwise be ignored. This disdain of 
the spoon is simply snobbery of the table, and snob 
bery of any kind is no less abhorrent than any other 
form of ill manners.—Philadeiphia Press. 


Fried Oysters. 

For frying oysters, first make your cracker meal 
and then season it with pepper and salt: then beat 
up three eggs and add to them a pint of sweet miik: 
then beat all well together. Drain your oysters; 
then throw in your cracker meal, then drop them, one 
at a time, into the batter, then back again into the 
meal and pat them gently so the meal will stick on 
them and you have a nice shape to them. Now put 
on your lard or cottolene. You want to see that it 
is smoking hot before you drop your oysters in. Use 
a medium-sized skillet; never try to fry more than a 
half a dozen at a time, for they will cool the grease 
and your oysters will come out soft and not fit to 
eat.—Baker’s Helper. 


The True Boston Brown Bread. 

The bread which has always been known as “ os- 
ton brown bread” was baked all over New England 
long before the “Graham bread” came into use 
there and was not a substitute for Mr. Graham's loaf 
of unbolted flour. The Boston brown bread, accord 
ing to the almanacs of the Yankee farmers, is com- 
posed of three materials: “rye and indian, with a 
very little molasses,’ and it is the last ingredient 
that gives it a dark color. It is a wholesome bread 
when rightly prepared. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

$50.00 in Prize Awards for the Solution of 
the following Puzzles. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
381.—WORD WITCHERIES. 

Lost, strayed or stolen, from a rhymster’s portfolio, thirty- 
six good English words, for the recovery of which rewards of 
$10, $6, $5, and $4 are offered for their return, in good con- 
dition, to the “ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” depart- 
ment of Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 

Each of the blanks is to be filled with a word, and the same 
letters occur in each of the four, five, and seven words to be 
supplied; that is, the letters of the word required to fill the 
first blank in each stanza, changed about fill the other blanks 
in that stanza, and so on with each of the eight stanzas. 

1.—SATISFIED. 
He took the with eager haste, 
And thanked the who brought it, 
But the food he would not taste, 
Being happier without it. 


2.—HIGHWAY AND Byway CHAkriry. 


Oh, my wife to me said, with much feeling. 
I meta child on the street, 
at times, but not given to stealing, 
Wanting a or something to eat. 


3-— DECEIVED. 


Sure she must to view the stand, 


Wher? children’s were sold, 
Thereon were ranged tive -—— of sand. 
Near by a ——— of gold. 


4.—FuNNY. 


without number or name. 
simply for fun, 
funniest one of the game, 
on the run, 


There were 
Too — to 
And not the 
Was that about 


MORNING WALK. 
Fair ——— wandered up the hill, 
Where a ——— had been placed, 
rhe it seemed to fill the bill, 
And a sign of ——— was traced 


6.—Nor A Goop Crop. 


A traitor’s — when known to man 
No human —-——- can size or measure, 
And such no hasty may scan, 
Like — they yield no welcome tre isure 


7.—AT DINNER. 


She thought well of the at the start, 
But found it a little ——— after, 

And paused while her —-—— s‘ood apar . 
A —- that created much laughter. 


Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


8.—-A EVENING. 
A sat wrapped in his gray 
Watching the moonbeams ———— play, 
Where he was preparing to sing : 
While the of footsteps passed along ; 
“ Thou the great, thou - the strong, 
The of battles to thee belong.” 
In answering the above “ Witcheries,” it will not be neces- 

sary to copy the stanzas; simply give the words in their order 
under each of the eight numbers. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
382.—A STREET-CAR FARE PUZZLE. 
[With apologies to an unknown poetaster for the first three lines. } 
“ Punch, punch, brothers, with care, 
The pink trip slip of the Passengaire, 
And the blue trip slip of street-car fare.” 
When you get your change, if all is fair, 
Tell us “ where you're at,” and where you are, 
How many pieces of change to count with care. 

On paying a fare of five cents in a street car, tendering a 
dollar, from which the amount is to be taken, how many com- 
binations of legal American coin could the conductor return as 
the ninety-five cents change ? 

PRIZEs of $10, $6, $5, and $4 will be given for the first four 
lists of correct answers to the above “ Word Witcheries ” puz- 
zle, and like sums for the four largest and best lists of “‘ combina- 
tions ” asked for in the “ Street-Car Fare Puzzle,” but any one 
person can receive only one prize. 

Write plainly and on only one side of the paper, and at lower 
left-hand corner of envelope, “ Puzzle Dept.” 

Answers must be received by Saturday, January 12, 1894. 
The result of the contest will be announced in the March num- 
ber of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Each person not a subscriber must send twenty cents for a 
copy of December Goop HOUSEKEEPING, containing the par- 
ticulars and conditions of the contests. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blanks to be found on pages xtt 
and xiv must be signed and attached to each list entered in com- 
petition for the above eight prizes, or it will not be considered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 

It is evident from letters of inquiry and lists of responses re- 
ceived to date, in answer to the “ Orthographonetic Puzzle,” 
that the rules for the contest have not in all particulars been 
fully understood. There is a wide interest manifest in this 
puzzle, and so that there may be fairness all around we have 
decided to remark on one or two rules that are not clear to all, 
and to extend the time. 

Letters forming a word must read in consecutive order from 
left to right. For example, there can be made out of the 
phrase, “As I eat of this,” these words: A, *eh, as, *ace, (si) 
*sigh, I, *eye, eat, a, *eh, at, *ate, (t) *tea, to, *two, oft, of, o, 
*oh, this, (t) *tea, his, (hi) *high, I, *eye, is, etc., the words pre- 
ceded by a star (*) being examples of forming words by sound. 
This is simply explanatory of a part of the “ conditions” pub- 
lished with the puzzle in the November number. The date of 
closing the contest is hereby extended to Saturday, January 12, 
1895, and all who have already sent in answers may offer an 
entirely new list (but not as a supplement to their first) if they 
now see where they can improve upon the first. The results 
of the contest will be announced in the March number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Prize Puzzce. [Republished from November Goov Housr- 
KEEPING.] 
380.—ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. 

Fifty Dollars in Prizes for the Ten Most Perfect Solutious, 
These Ten Prizes to be Presented our Readers for Services 

Performed. 

An easy contest, with no tricks to trap the unwary. A simple 
knowledge of English orthography, with a modicum of common 
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sense used to good advantage, will easily put every reader of 
this magazine in a position to receive a money reward for puzzle 
solvers’ skill, knowledge and a very little work. 

The subject is the following statement of 100 words, the idea, 
as gathered from the odd yet comprehensive name of the puz- 
zle, being to getas many English words from it as possible, both 
by spelling and sound; all words inside the rules to be counted. 


A New York Lady Writes: 
It was a happy thought that induced me to send two ten 
cent pieces wrapped in tissue paper to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for a copy of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, that ideal high 
grade magazine, which a friend declared contained a world 
of information and inspiration, conscientiously devoted to 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in the 
Homes of the World. The number was so attractive that 
I sent two dollars, a year’s subscription, so as to be sure to 
get all the valuable papers on the important Foop QuEs- 
TION*which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is publishing. 


The ten persons who get the largest lists of words out of this 
puzzle will be presented as a reward for their skill and labor 
with ten cash prizes, as follows :— 


To the one sending the largest list, - - - -$12 50 
To the one sending the Second largest list, - - 1000 
To the one sending the Third largest list, - - 37 50 


‘To the one sending the Fourth largest list, - - 
To the one sending the Fifth largest list, - - 
To the one sending the Sixth largest list, - - 
To the one sending the Seventh largest list, - - 
To the one sending the Eighth large t list, - - 50 
To the one sending the Ninth largest list, a. 00 
To the one sending the Tenth largest list, - - 50 


Webster’s International Dictionary will be the authority. 
At left-hand corner of envelope write “ Puzzle Dept.” 
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CONDITIONS OF CONTEST. 

1st.—Any English word may be counted which can be made 
by correct spelling or by sound. Example— House, how, use, 
us, etc. 

2d.—Two or more words having the same pronunciation, but 
ditterent spelling and meaning, can be counted as many times 
as they appear, as: By, bye, buy; but one word with two mean- 
ings can be counted but once, as: Use, a verb—or use, a noun. 

3d.—No abbreviations, obsolete words, or proper names will 
be allowed. 

4th.—Each person not a subscriber must send twenty cents 
for a copy of December Goop HovuSsEKEEPING, containing the 
particulars and conditions of the contest. 

5th.—Write plainly, and on only one side of the paper. 

6th.— Place the words in columns in their regular order, num- 
bering words and pages, but do not copy the 1oo-word letter. 

7th.—“ANew York Lady Writes” is included in the puzzle. 

S8th.—Answers must be received by © p. m., Saturday, 
January 12, 1895. 

oth.— Zhe Prise Coupon Signature Blank to be found on 
pige xix must be signed and attached to cach list entered in com- 
petition for the above prizes, or tt will not be considered. 

PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 
378.—LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 

* Learn to labor and to wait.”"—Longfellow’s ‘A Psalm of Life.” 

The tiller of the soil sows his seed, then waits for the har- 
vest. The fisherman baits his hook, then waits for the fish. 
The quick-witted readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s “ Quiet 
Hours” department “ work” its prize puzzles, then wait for the 
publication of the results of the contest. If in all our waiting 
we have learned to do so patiently, our life possesses at least 
one of the major virtues. 

But we will not try the reader’s patience by keeping her in 
suspense another minute. The three prizes have been won as 
follows: First, Three Dollars, by Sallie E. Thompson of Jack- 
sonville, [ll.; Second, one year’s subscription to Goop Houser- 


KEEPING, by Mrs. F. E. Damon of Springfield, Vt.; 74rd, 
one year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening, by M. B. Put- 
nam of Danvers, Mass., and these were the only absolutely 
correct lists. 

A tew lists were incomplete, others misspelled one word, 
several that were otherwise correct gave the English of rather 
than the Indian name for Lake Superior (No. 42), but the mis- 
take mace by a still larger number was in giving “ Ultima 
Thule” for No. 2. Had Part II been added, it would have 
been acceptable. ‘“ Ultima Thule” alone is supposed to mean 
Part I, which was publisned in 1880, during the author’s life, 
while “ In the Harbor—Ultima Thule, Part II,” appeared after 
his death, in 1882. Quite a number gave as the answer to No. 
46, “ Mad River,” but according to “ The Complete Poetical 
Works of Henry W. Longfellow,” Cambridge edition, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in 1893, “ The Bells of San 
Blas” was the last poem written by this author. 

1. What was the title of the first volume published of Long- 
fellow’s poems ? “ Voices of the Night” 

2. What is the title of the last volume ? “In the Harbor ” 

3. The name of what flower did he use for a collection pub- 
lished in 1867? Flower-de-Luce 

4. What did Longfellow call “ The Children’s Hour?” 

“ Between the dark and the daylight ” 

5. Where was the Wayside Inn? 


6. What was the name of the landlord of the Wayside Inn ? 
Squire Howe 


In Sudbury town 


7. Name the seven characters who related tales at the Way- 
side Inn ? 

Landlord, Student, Spanish Jew, the Sicilian, Musician, 
Theologian, Poet. 

8. Name the five colonial tales related at the Wayside Inn. 

“Paul Revere’s Ride,” “ Lady Wentworth,” “ The Khyme of 
Sir Christopher,” “The Birds of Killingworth,” and “ Eliza- 
beth.” 


9g. What was Evangeline’s surname ? Bellefontaine 


10. What was Gabriel’s surname ? Lajeunesse 
11. Where did Evangeline find Gabriel after her long search ? 
In an almshouse in Philadelphia 
12. How wide was the chasm leaped by the horse (Kyrat) of 
Roushan Beg ? Thirty feet 
13. What poem tells of a bell that was rung bya starving 
horse ? “The Bell of Atri ” 
14. What was the name of Hiawatha’s mittens ? 
Minjekahwun 
15. What poem tells of “a maiden fair, lashed to a drifting 
mast?” “The Wreck of the Hesperus ” 
16. What poem tells of the manner in which a poet found the 
closing words for his book ? “ The Broken Oar” 
17. Of whom is it said, “ He is a little chimney, and heated 
hot in a moment?” Miles Standish 
18. What was the name of the snow-white bull upon which 
Priscilla rode to her home after the wedding ? Kaghorn 
1g. In which of his poems does the poet refer to his home at 
Cambridge as having been the home of Washington ? 
“Toa Child” 
20. What poem tells of the wreck of a sloop of war in Hamp- 
ton Roads ? “The Cumberland” 
21. What poem records a tragic death at a wedding ? 
“ The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé ” 
22. What is the title of the sonnet addressed to Tennyson? 
“ Wapentake ” 
23. What poet is Longfellow addressing in “ The Herons of 
Elmwood ?” James Russell Lowell 
24. What events are referred to in the poem “The Two 
Angels?” 
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‘The death of Maria White Lowell and the birth of one of 
Longfellow’s children. 
25. What poet is spoken of as “the ninth wave?” Milton 
26. Was “ Helen of Maine,” who gave Longfellow the “ iron 
pen,” an old triend or a stranger ? A stranger 
27. What poem tells of the slaying of the battle steed of an 
Indian chief at his grave ? “ Burial of the Minnisink ” 
28. Name the poem in which every stanza closes with “ The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” “ My Lost Youth” 
29. In what poem does the poet allude to the literary work 
accomplished by old men? “ Morituri Salutamus ” 
30. What hymn celebrates the consecration of a banner? 
“Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem” 
31. In what poem is midnight spoken of as the “ Watershed 
of Time?” “The Two Rivers” 
32. Where is the reflection of the moon in the water likened 
to “a golden goblet sinking into the sea?”’. In “ The Bridge” 
33. Locate the quotation 
“ Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 
“The Birds of Killingworth ” 
34. What company of people sailed down the Ohio river in 
a “cumbrous boat?” The Acadians 
35. For whom did Hiawatha lament in the chapter entitled 
Hiawatha’s Lamentations ? Chibiabos 
36. In“ The Building of the Ship,” what was the first thing 
the master builder did after receiving the order? 
He made “a little model ’’ 
37. What poem contains the potter’s song ? 
38. On what part of the stairs did the “ old clock ” stand ? 
“ Half way up” 


“ Kéramos ” 


39. Who did the skeleton in armor say he was when alive ? 

A Viking old 

4o. What poem tells of a rustic chair that bore the inscrip- 
tion, “ All things come round to him who will but wait?” 

“The Falcon of Ser Federigo’ 


41. Among what tribe of Indians did the events occur related 

in “ The Song of Hiawatha?” The Ojibways 
42. What is the Indian name for Lake Superior? 

Gitche Gumee 

43. What poem tells of a church scene in a Swedish village ? 

“The Children of the Lord’s Supper ” 


44. What poem tells of a “ Lady with a Lamp?” 
“ Santa Filomena ” 
45. Who was called by her lover, “ Bertha, the Beautiful 
Spinner?” Priscilla 
46. What was Longfellow’s last poem? “ Bells of San Blas” 
Following are some of the answers sent in that were not as 
acceptable as the author’s (the prize-winners’ lists agreeing 
with the author’s): Line 1, “ Coplas de Maurique,” “ Battle 
of Lovell’s Pond;” 2, “ Ultima Thule,” “ Poems of Places,” 
“Michael Angelo,” “ Aftermath,” “Kéramos,” “ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” “ Hanging of the Crane;” 8, * Baron of 
St. Castile,” “The Saga of King Olaf,” “John Endicott,” 
“ Giles Corey of the Salem Farms ;” 12, “ Three feet from side 
to side;” 13, “The Bell at Atri,” “ Pegasus in Pound;” 16, 
“The Curfew" 19, “ The Old Clock on the Stairs,” “ Ifaunted 
Houses 23, Hawthorne, Whittier ; 29, “ Curfew; 31, “ The 
Golden Legend ;” 32, The Brook;” 33, “ The Poet's Tale; ” 
35, For his wife Minnehaha; 41, Chippewas, Dacotahs, Iro- 
quois; 42, Big Sea Water; 46, “ Mad River,” “ Hermes Trisme- 
gistus; ” “ The Children’s Crusade,” “ Morituri Salutamus.” 
Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
I wish we might have more of “ hidden things,” if the author 
of them has any brains left ? Miss S. J. B. 


We enjoy Goop HousEKEEPING very much, especially the 
“ Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted” department. E. L. H. 


This “ quest” has been of great interestto me. | never knew 
how much beauty there was in these poems, although [ have 
been familiar with some for years. S. &. 


I have been sick a great deal the last three years, and have 
brightened up many tedious days by solving—or trying to 
solye—the puzzles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. G. B.C. 

I am very fond of the puzzles, but seldom complete one, 
though I never weary of trying. I might say here that I am 
past sixty, and have no sympathizer in this direction. 

Mrs. W. G. W. 


I am very partial to Longfellow as a man and poet, and have 
enjoyed reviewing his works. My copy of Longfellow is an 
old one, well bethumbed and soiled by children’s use; without 
explanatory notes or biography, thus requiring real study to 
work out the quzzle. Mrs. I. BLN. 

I do enjoy the “ Quiet Hours,” though I am not “ quick 
witted.” I thank the editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for page 
111, for our lovely child, so beautiful, so bright, fled from earth 
recently, and our hearts are agonized. I put my mind on the 
* Quiet Hours ” thoughts to keep it from dwelling constantly 
on our loss. Mrs. W. H. T. 


383. RECTANGLE. 


x - x - - - A place of worship. 
- x - x - - A kind of pear. 
- - x - x -. A visitor. 
- - = x - x. An Italian statesman. 
- x x - Pertaining to silkworms. 
- x - x - - Acapof state. 
x - x - - Obscure. 
The x’s, reading downward, give the name of a great navi- 
gator and a country which made him famous. a, ¢. &. 


384.—ENIGMATICAL RIVERS. 


. What river is a burden to the land ? 

. What river was a blow ? 

. What river is not dry? 

. What river performed the act of reading? 

. What river is familiar with law terms ? L.. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NOS. 191 AND 
192. 
377.—PARALLEL ACROSTIC. 
Answers— J-unt-O 
R-ene-W 
L H 
O-weg O 
W-hir- L 


379.—CUT FLOWERS. 

Answers—1. Hollyhock. 1, Lock ; 2, Chock; 3, Oh; 4, Holy 
5, Bashful; 6, Hock; 7, Ho; 8, Hollo; 9, Lo; 10, Cloy. 

II. Begonia. 1, Nag; 2,Gin; 3, Genoa; 4, Age; 5, One; 6, 
Bag; 7, Niobe; 8, Bin; 9, Bog; 10, Beg; 11, Gone; 12, Bone; 
13, On; 14, Gain. 

III. 7Zuderose. 1, Sore; 2, Bet ; 3, Robe; 4, Beer; 5, Steer; 
6, Tub; 7, Store; 8, Rue; 9, Sort; ro, See; 11, Sure; 12, Bee; 
13, Bore; 14, Rub; 15, True; 16, Use; 17, Stub; 18, Stere; 
19, Set. 

IV. Heliotrope. 1, Trip; 2, Pole; 3, Hope; 4, Lot; 5, Hip; 
6, Plot; 7, Port; 8, Rope; 9, Peri; 10, Pith; 11, Lie; re, Pit; 
13, Top; 14, Rite; 15, Pile; 16, Help; 17, Hole; 18, Let; 19, 
Loop; 20, Rip; 21, Rot; 22, Hilt; 23, Lithe; 24, Troop; 25, 
Leer; 26, Loiter. - 
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Jolly Good Times To-day. 

Jotty Goop Times To-pay. By Mary P. Wells Smith, 
author of ‘* Jolly Good Times ; or, Child Life on a Farm,” etc. 
Cloth, 281 pages. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

This is another of the “* Good Times” books which, to 
quote the words of the author, “ aims to depict, not the 
pleasures enjoyed at Hackmatack or elsewhere, fifty years 
ago, but those of the children here and now. Nothing 
could afford a greater contrast, or illustrate more clearly 
the change in manners and habits during the last half 
century in this country than the difference between the 
lives and training of children now and then. In a wholly 
different world from that of their grandfathers. are the 
children of to-day growing up.” Nor does the author 
believe that American children are being ruined by indul- 
gence—as a class. “ So bright and intelligent,” she de- 
clares; “so kindly and generous, so readily moved to 
helpfulness of those less fortunate than themselves, are 
the girls and boys whom it is my good fortune to know, 
that I cannot borrow much trouble about the future of our 
country, when theirs, and such as theirs, shall be the 
hands that guide her destinies.” Animated by this spirit, 
it is superfluous to say that the author has produced 
another charming book for the young. 


Paul and Virginia. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Witha 
biographical sketch. [llustrated by Maurice Leloir. Cloth 
8vo, 174 pages, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

One hundred and seven years have passed since the 
famous French author gave “ Paul and Virginia” to the 
world, yet among romances of the pathetic class it still 
holds its position of proud supremacy. Sucha record is 
worthy of the very attractive dress which the publishers 
have given this edition. The illustrations are numerous 
and of unusual excellence, the paper is good, the print re- 
markably clear and handsome, while the cloth binding, in 
two colors, is very ricnly gilt, in pleasing designs. The 
leaves are untrimmed, with gilt top. 


City Government in the United States. 

City GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED >TATES. By Alfred R. 
Conkling, formerly Alderman of the city of New York, and 
member of Assembly of the State of New York. Cloth, 227 
pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Taking for his motto that of the People’s Municipal 
League of New York in 1890, “ Municipal Government is 
Business, not Politics,” this author presents what is prac- 
tically the first popular book in the English language on 
Municipal Government. The author’s purpose, as ex- 
plained in his own words in the preface, is “to write a 
primer, as it were, of the science of city government,” and 
“to set citizens to thinking. Let them work out their own 
municipal destiny in the light of common sense and mod- 
ern science.” The book contains about twenty chapters, 


covering the various departments of city affairs, and apart 

from the candid suggestions of the author, looking to a 

better administration of affairs, a great deal of very inter- 

esting information, not readily accessible to an ordinary 
reader, has been gathered, and is concisely given. Itisa 
valuable work—one which should be in the library of 
every thoughtful resident of a city, large or small. 

Cadet Days. 

CaveTt Days: A Story of West Point. By Captain Charles 
King, U.S. A., author of “A War-Time Wooing,” “ Between 
the Lines,” etc. Cloth, post 8vo, illustrated, 293 pages. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 

The routine of life at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, is reproduced in this story with + 
almost photographic detail, the author writing from per- 
sonal experience ; which, with his admirable gift for tell 
ing an interesting story, makes the narrative not only al) 
sorbing, but true to the life in incident. Whoever is inter 
ested in knowing just the kind of existence which is led 
by the cadets at Uncle Sam’s model training school will 
find it set torth in this handsome volume as completely as 
he could wish: while the threads of intrigue and ad- 
venture which are skillfully mingled keep the interest 
at high tension from the moment of meeting the young 
hero in the opening chapter till the record of his honorable 
triumph is reached at the close. 

Chris, the Model Maker. 

Curis, THE MODEL MAKER. A Story of New York. By 
William ©. Stoddard, author of “ Crowded Out o’ Crofield,” 
etc. With illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. Cloth, 287 
pages, $1.50. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

When this author sets himself to write a boys’ book, 
having for his leading characters two or three bright, 
manly boys, and perhaps as many girls of corresponding 
natures, there can be no question as to the interest which 
will attach to every page of his narrative. Mr. Stoddard 
finds a broad field for the exercise of his rare story-telling 
powers in the city of New York, with its multitudinous 
character studies, and in the present story he has made 
the reader familiar with some of the strong types of life in 
the Metropolis. The work of the author is well seconded 
by that of the illustrator, and a book which cannot fail of 
marked popularity is the result. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 

THE S7ToRY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. By Ellen Olney Kirk, 
author of “(Qucen Money,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 435 pages, 
$1.25. Bostonand New York, Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 
This author has written so many charming and powerful 

stories that no assurance is needed that the latest to come 

¢rom her pen will be found intensely absorbing. “ The 

Story of Lawrence Garthe ” is that, from the first chapter. 

which introduces the hero and his money-seeking, money- 

needing friend. Every character is strongly drawn, and 
the interest of the narrative never flags. 


A Monk of the Aventine. 
A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. By Ernst Eckstein. Trans- 
lated from the German by Helen Hunt Johnson. Cloth, 196 
pages. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


The unique narrative which is here given to American 
readers in an excellent translation, purports to be the life 
story of “ Bernsrdus, monk in the monastery of Saint 
Stephen, on Mount Aventine in Rome.” The ‘monk” 
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tells the story of his life, supposed to have begun “ in the 
nine hundred and seventy-first year of Redemption.” 
Love, with its pathetic and tragic side, plays an important 
part in the narrative, which is told with a verisimilitude 
which does great credit to the author—and scarcely less to 
the translator. 


Wee Lucy. 

Wer Lucy. Little Prudy’s Children Series. By Sophie 
May, author of “Little Prudy Stories,” “ Dotty Dimple 
Stories,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, 164 pages, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. 

The fact that this versatile and pleasing writer for the 
children has sent forth another ‘‘ Prudy *’ book will be 
sufficient to awaken a lively interest among all who have 
read the former issues. It is some time since Prudy came 
on to the stage, and in the meantime the heroine of long 
ago has been growing older, and now has a family of 
her own, with whom the reader makes acquaintance in the 
new volume. Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as 
many laughable adventures and have all the quaint and 
lovable ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of world- 
wide fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee Lucy 
will strike a kindred chord in all wide-awake children, 
especially those with a vein of humor in their make-up, 
while the moral truths therein are unconsciously absorbed. 
The secret of this author’s popularity seems to be that the 
experiences of her characters are those of a great many 
“flesh and blood ” children. 


Back Country Poems. 
Back CountrY PoEeMs. By Sam Walter Foss. Lllustrated 
by Bridgman. Cloth, 258 pages. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
A large number of poems and bits of verse have been 
gathered into this volume, with some very good illustra- 
tions. The author makes no pretensions to high-drawn 
versification; in fact, he does not always give to his lines 
the best dress of which he is capable. He is quite fond of 
dialect, and in many cases uses it unnecessarily; for his 
best pieces are those in which the dialect is absent—as in- 
stance, “ The Carven Name,” which is one of the best as 
well as one of the longest poems in the book. 


A Saint. 

A Saint. Translated from Paul Bourget’s “ Pastels of Men,” 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Illustrated by P. Chabas. 
Gilt edges, boxed, 82 pages, $1. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
The central features of this little volume—the old con- 

vent of Monte-Chairo, and the venerable “ saint,” Dom 

Griffi, who presided over its vast expanse, almost alone 

within quarters which once sheltered over 300 monks— 

cannot be followed without exciting a lively interest. The 
character of the simple, faithful, earnest abbé is touch- 
ingly presented, and the work of the translator is fault- 
less. From a mechanical point of view the volume is 
very tastefully made. 

Timothy’s Quest. 

Timoruy’s Quest. A Story for Anybody, Young or Old, 
Who Cares to Read It. By Kate Douglas Wiggin; with 
illustrations by Oliver Herford. Cloth, rzmo, 259 pages. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 

The story of the brave, sensitive, manly little Timothy, 
and his heroic efforts in behalf of himself and the baby 
Gay, has already found thousands of appreciative readers ; 
but in the present edition, with the numerous appropriate 
illustrations, and the holiday setting of the volume, it 
must reach a new and wider class of patrons. The author 
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writes charmingly, while a keen vein of humor runs 

throughout the story—humor so tinged sometimes with 

satire that it cuts like a knife through the vices and follies 
with which the writer brings the reader in contact. This 
quality is as manifest in her dealing with the hard, love- 
less features of country living as with the wretched phases 
of city existence. 

I Am Well! 

I AM WELL! The Modern Practice of Natural Suggestion, 
as Distinct from Hypnotic or Unnatural Influence. By C. 
W. Post. Second Edition. Cloth, 148 pages, $1.25. Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. 

This volume, whose purport is well set forth in its title, 
is written in an attractive and lucid style, and whatever 
may be one’s opinion as to the system advocated, it merits 
regard as an able and full exposition of the views con- 
cerning the true nature of health and disease advocated by 
the author. It is entitled to be regarded as a Vade 
Mecum of the methods adopted in that treatment, as well 
as a compendium of the arguments which are used for its 
support, presented in a truly original and vigorous way. 
It will undoubtedly reach a wide circulation as an authori- 
tative exponent of the science of life which it presents and 
champions. 


The Green Carnation. 

THE GREEN CARNATION. Flexible cloth, 211 pages. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This story of English social life takes its name from the 
flower which Lord Reggie is described in the first lines as 
slipping into his buttonhole. This is the same Lord 
Reggie who is depicted, later, as “ holding up a table- 
spoon filled with marmalade to catch the light that filtered 
in through the drawn blinds.” His appreciation is ex- 
pressed in such brilliant sentences as these: ‘Is not this 
marmalade godlike? This marvelous, clear, amber glow, 
amber with a touch of red in it, almost makes me believe 
in an after life. Surely, surely marmalade can never 
die!’’ There is plenty of the same grade of lofty intel- 
lectuality in the book. 

Philip and His Wife. 

PHILIP AND His Wire. By Margaret Deland, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” etc. Cloth, r6mo, 438 pages, $1.25 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There are many interesting people, interestingly 
sketched, in this novel, and some of the important social 
questions of the day enter into the touching story of 
American life which is here presented. Philip and his 
wife hold a central position, to be sure, and about them 
gathers the strong interest of the narrative; but there is 
an under current of true love, sometimes broken and dis- 
turbed, which eventually comes to the surface, and which 
in the closing pages forms the feature of strongest in- 
terest. It is an exceptionally powerful American novel. 

Mollie Miller. 

Mo.Luikt MILLER. By Ethie W. Merriman, author of “ Pards,” 
“Stories for Our Daughters,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 285 pages, 
illustrated, $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In the preceding volume, “ The Little Millers,’ Mrs. 
Merriman expressed the intention, in which she has since 
been encouraged by many readers, of making the further 
career of the Miller family the subject of the later volume. 
This intention is carried into effect in “ Mollie Miller.” 
We follow Mollie, Ned and Max and their “dopted 
child,” Johnnie, through the many pleasures and vicissi- 
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tudes of youth, observing the formation of their characters 
through changing fortunes, with increasing interest. The 
struggles and trials of these young people in their en- 
deavors to rise above their c’rcumstances are presented 
with much natural incident, gentle humor, and bright 
dialogue, and the volume will be an inspiration to all 
young readers. Mrs. Merriman writes none but good 
stories; yet “ Mollie Miller” will certainly take rank as 
among her best and most charming. 


A Hilltop Summer. 

A HILLrop SuMMER. By Alyn Yates Keith, author of “A 
Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. Cloth, 110 pages, square octavo, 
$1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In this bright story of a summer sojourn in a country 
town, the author shows the same clear insight into the 
New England character as in her previous work, ‘A 
Spinster’s Leaflets.” There is a keen appreciation of the 
humor and pathos in the lives of the country folk, and 
brilliant descriptions of the incidents and surroundings of 
village life. The style is quaint and beautiful, the dialect 
being very well rendered without being overdone, and in 
her portrayal of the characters and moods of the Hilltop 
people the author shows a deep grasp of human nature. 


Decatur and Somers. 

DECATUR AND SOMERS. By M. Elliot Seawell, author of 
“Paul Jones,” “ Little Jarvis,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, illustrated, 
169 pages, $1. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The early days of the American navy team with such a 
multitude of heroic incidents and remarkable achieve- 
ments, that the field which they offer to the writer of 
romance is, indeed, a tempting one. In the present story 
the author gives graphic pictures of some of the best- 
known personages prominent as officers of our navy about 
the opening of the century, and in the pleasant guise of a 
stirring story relates some of their brilliant deeds. No 
wide-awake boy will voluntarily lay down the book till itis 
finished ; and, indeed, older persons will share the same 
feeling of absorbing interest. Well written, full of inci- 
dent and historically true, this new sea story is a notable 
addition to its class of literature. 

A Family Dilemma. 

A FAMILY DILEMMA. A Story for Girls. By Lucy C. Lillie, 
author of “ Esther’s Fortune,” etc. Cloth, 314 pages. Phila- 
delphia, Porter & Coates. 

“A Family Dilemma” is an American novel, with its 
characters, scenes and conditions such as pertain to our 
own land. Its opening is at the house upon the hill which 
was the occasional resort of some mysterious city family, 
and which, to the curious people of the neighborhood, 
possessed an almost wonderful air of romance. The 
characters which are presented are well drawn, and there 
is enough of direct and indirect action to keep the interest 
well alert. It is a clean, healthy, entertaining story, if 
it does not actually rise to the grade of brilliancy. 


Sir Robert’s Fortune. 

Sirk Ropert’s Forrune. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” etc. Cloth, 456 
pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

There is nothing especially startling in the situation 
presented at the opening of this story, the vital characters 
of which are familiar to all readers—a beautiful young 
girl, in love with one not approved by her elderly uncle, 


who holds the purse strings, and who, to discourage the 
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inclination of his ward, sends her to a remote retreat— 
where, of course, the lover follows, where they are married 
—and what occurs subsequently the reader will ascertain. 
Those who admire the writings of Mrs. Oliphant, which 
are certainly unexceptionable in many ways, even though 
a little heavy in style, will find the present novel fully up to 
her standard. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

SIRS, ONLY SEVENTEEN! By Virginia F. Townsend, author 
of “ Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth, 323 pages, $1.50. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This talented author has a quiet way of introducing us 
to the charm of youth and beauty without diminishing our 
reverence for the soul within it, or permitting us to forget 
that it is a blossom of Divine Thought. Her plots are 
always ingenious and full of interest, and incidents and 
situations follow swiftly in her stories. Her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant de- 
scriptive and imaginative powers, which are displayed at 
their best in this new story. In it she pictures the lives of 
some very interesting people, prominent among whom are 
Dorothy Draycott and her brother Tom, a Harvard 
student, two very strong and attractive characters. Bos- 
ton and vicinity furnish the groundwork for most of the 
scenes, the movements and incidents of which are suf- 
ficiently alluring to keep the reader’s interest and atten- 
tion to the end. 


A Modern Magdalene. 

A MODERN MAGDALENE. By Virna Woods, author of “ The 
Amazons.”” Cloth, 346 pages, $1.25. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
The author of this story draws a vivid and touching 

picture of the injustice which society does to unfortunate 
women, in contrast with its tolerance and forgiveness of 
equally guilty men. One may question the zeal which 
leads the writer to employ the novel as an agent for 
working the reform at which she aims; and surely the 
taste of selection must be criticised. Yet one cannot doubt 
the sincerity of motive with which this novel has been 
written; its earnestness and its pathos must touch the 
heart of every thoughtful reader. That its foundation is 
the truth, and that the reform which the author would 
impress upon the public conscience and the social life 
is demanded by all principles of right and justice, no one 
will for a moment deny. And yet the same injustice 
and cruel discrimination will go on—who shall say for 
how long ? 


Scientific Temperance. 

TEMPERANCE TEACHING FOR Boys AND GIRLS, IN HOMES, 
SOCIETIES AND SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Howard M. Ingham. 
Paper, 88 pages, 25 cents. Cleveland, O., Non-Partisan 
National W. C. T. Union. 

A valuable series of thirty-eight short, concise, scientific 
lessons, covering the whole field of temperance instruc- 
tion regarding alcohol and narcotics, both from the physi- 
ological and moral standpoint. Books of this class can- 
not be too extensively circulated and studied. 


Voyage of the Liberdade. 
VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. By Captain Joshua Slocum. 
Cloth, 162 pages, illustrated. Boston, Roberts Brothers 
A sail to South American ports in the usual manner, on 
a swift bark, has its features of interest, graphically pre 
sented in the earlier part of the narrative: but when the 
family embark for home on their own craft, little larger 
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than a canoe, and make the long trip to good old Massa- 
chusetts, it may readily be credited that the narrative 
takes on an even more absorbing phase. Whether lying 
becalmed, at the mercy of a sporting whale, many times 
larger than the little cratt, or dashing through the sea, 
storm-driven, the crew were at no time allowed to suffer 
from monotony or want of exciting adventure. Yet the 
narrative is well and modestly told, though with spirit 
enough to attract the most romantic boy reader. 


The Little Lady of the Horse. 

Tue Lirrte Lapy or THe Horse. By Evelyn Raymond. 
Cloth, 276 pages, illustrated. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
Little Steenie, the Californian girl, whose only associa- 
tions had been with the rough, diverse manhood of the far 
West in its earlier days, is the heroine of this delightful 
story, and a bright, winsome character is hers, as skill- 
fully portrayed by the author. Quite as strongly drawn, 
each in his way, are ** Old Sutro,” Kentucky Bob, Lord 
Plunkett and other characters prominent in the story; 
while every lover of the horse will applaud the equine 
characterizations. It is a bright, brave, charming story, 
well written and skilltully drawn. It breathes in every 
line the free air and unlimited resources of the romantic 
region and period in which its scenes are laid. 


The Jerome Banners. 

Tur JEROME BANNERS. Irene E. Jerome. Comprising 
the Rest Banner, the Joy banner, the Every-day Banner, 
What will the Violets Be? Price, 50 cents each banner; 
four kinds in case, $2. Loston, Lee & Shepard. 

Each leaflet or banne;x consists of four panels, beauti- 
fully decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbons of 
appropriate colors, combined with elegant extracts from 
popular authors, and inclosed in decorated envelopes. 
Each banner has its appropriate flower, artistically re- 
produced; that of the Joy banner is the nasturtium; the 
Rest banner has the sweet pea: the Every-day banner the 
bachelor’s button, while the violet is of course assigned to 
its own standard. 


Abandoning an Adopted Farm. 

ABANDONING AN ADOPTED FARM. By Kate Sanborn, author 
ot * Wit of Woman,” “Home Pictures of English Poets,” 
“\ Truthful Woman in Southern California,” etc. Boards, 
16m0, 185 pages, 50 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The inimitable humor of this writer, sparkling from 
every page, has had no better embodiment than is given in 
“ Abandoning an Adopted Farm.” As has been very wel] 
said, “* Miss Sanborn is a very bright writer, and when a 
book bears her nameit is safe to buy it and put it aside for 
delectation when a leisure hour comes along.” But in 
most cases, unless the leisure hour came along very 
promptly, it would be made to order, rather than that 
a book from her pen should long go unread. 


Because I Love You. 

Becausk I Love You. Poems of Love; selected and ar- 
ranged by Anna E. Mack. Cloth, 1r6mo, white and gold, 
gilt top, uncut edges, boxed, 228 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. 

Volumes of sweet and tender love poems might be 
gathered from the world’s literature, but few could select 
with the discrimination and delicacy which Miss Mack 
has manifested. She has given a rare book to con over 
with a sweetheart, or from which to select sentiments to 
accompany a gift of flowers. It is just the book also to 


present to the ‘‘ nearer on>, dearer one yet than all others,” 
who has given comfort and encouragement to the rough 
ways and steep ways of life, or to the aged friend, or the 
bereaved one, cherishing yet the memory of days of love, 
and remembering that love is still the promise of the 
future. No taste merely, but spiritual insight has directed 
this grouping of the best thoughts of the best poets, and it 
is a veritable casket of gems. No person who wants the 
best thoughts on this sweetest of all themes can afford to 
do without it. 


Woman in Epigram. 

Woman IN EPiGRAM. Flashes of Wit, Wisdom and Satire 
from the World's Literature. Compiled by Frederick W. 
Morton. Cloth, r6mo, 214 pages, $1. Chicago, A. C. Mc 
Clurg & Co. 

To the person looking for all the bright things which 
have been said regarding woman, appreciative and de- 
preciative, by the leading writers of various nations and 
ages, this compilation will prove welcome; to all others 
it will be found interesting and attractive. There are 
something like a thousand quotations, most of them com- 
prised in from one line to five or six lines, and in all cases, 
so far as known, the full name of the author is given. 
There is no attempt at a systematic arrangement of 
the epigrams, and all the way through the book will 
be found the reverential appreciation which strangely 
enough is largely confined to American authors, mingled 
with the sneer and the denunciation of the cynical or con- 
temptuous foreigner. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 

RAGS AND VELVET Gowns. By A. G. Plympton, author of 
“Dear Daughter Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 
Small gto, gt pages. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

A pathetic story, of which Silly Willy, the poor mill em- 
ploye, and the artless child of his employer are the central 
figures. It might be a child’s book, in the charm of its 
simple narrative; but in the lessons inculcated it goes 
much further, and touches the sources of a true and earn- 
est philanthropy. The conversion of the father from the 
hard business man to the thoughtful employer and patron 
of his people is touchingly told. 


Chastity. 
CHASTITY: ITs PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL Ab- 
VANTAGES. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook, editor of “ The Journal 


of Hygiene and Herald of Health,” etc. 

New York, M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

A dignified, impressive, commendable treatment of its 
important yet delicate subject; one which could not be 
too widely read by the thoughtful youth of our country. 


Paper, to4 pages. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By William John Locke. 

156, 312 pages, paper. , 

It is the old, threadbare story—a hasty, unhappy mar- 
riage to a tyrant; the kindling of love for another; ter- 
rible mental struggles; the problem finally solved after a 
fashion by the death of the unworthy husband. It is a 
strong story—of its kind; but the community are scarcely 
hungering for novels of this sort. 

A MILD BARBARIAN. By Edgar Fawcett, author of “ An 

Ambitious Woman,” etc. No. 153, 272 pages. 

By Anthony Hope, author of “ The 

No. 154, 340 pages. 


No. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PAaRLoa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that. we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 
The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 


interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 


edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goo, 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must. therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respont 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent contusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


**UNDER THE MISTLETOE BOUGH.” 

Surely every one must prefer pure food to that 
which is impure, and the genuine article to any adul- 
teration, however attractively put up and plausibly 
presented. It is in regard to this subject of which 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett writes, in the opening article, 
properly entitled “The Effort to Procure Pure 
Foods.” ‘The article, however, goes further, and 
deals with drinks as well, touching in a very interest- 
ing way many of the more common articles of food 
and drink, including water, ice, milk, butter and 
cheese, meat, poultry, yeast, adulterations, and cof- 
fee. Some of these are fruitful topics, and a great 
deal of information will be found in a concise torm 
below the several headings. 


Miss Parloa, in her tour of the European markets, 
has reached Holland, whence she communicates 
some very entertaining things regarding the markets 
of Rotterdam and the Hague, of the people who 
attend and frequent them, and of the habits and 
customs peculiar to the country. Miss Parloa is a 
very graphic writer, as well as a close observer, and 
the experiences of herself and friends in pursuit of 
the information which she here communicates are 
depicted with a lively sense of the humorous which 
makes them very enjoyable reading in a general way. 
By all means, this charming writer ought to publish 


a book regarding her experiences, as it is to be hoped 
she will decide upon doing. 


“Cheese and Cheese Making” receive attention 
at the hands of Dr. J. Brewster Sedgwick. The 
peculiarities of some foreign cheeses are mentioned, 
with some description of the modern factory cheese, 
as known in this country. 


The spirit of Christmas time is set forth in the 
touching story entitled “ Miss Manifold’s Christmas 
Tree,” to which it is said the poor were welcomed; 
and as Miss Manifold was a city missionary, devoting 
her energies to the wretched of the earth, it may 
well be supposed that the poor whom she “bade” 
were very poor indeed. 


In closing her series on “ Fruit as a Food,” Mrs. 
Minerva Van Wyck gives attention to oranges and 
lemons, as is appropriate to the season, supplement- 
ing her observations regarding the fruits in the ab- 
stract by a large number of recipes, with some 
remarks on the more graceful ways of eating oranges 
in public. The Cuban, who is well acquainted with 
the orange from earliest childhood, we are told, eats 
it from a fork after having removed the rind in an 
approved manner: besides, there is a Florida way, 
and some other schemes for doing this difficult feat 
in an acceptable manner, which the reader will 
readily discover. 

‘Toilet soaps and kindred matters give the topic for 
Clara B. Miller’s paper on “Secrets of the Toilet.” 
The bath is an important subject to every lady who 
prizes her complexion, and the sensible remarks of 
this author will be found worthy of most thoughtful 
consideration. 


‘Country Cousins and City Hospitality "is the 
title of a sharp little story by S. Ward, which, unfor- 
tunately, is too true a picture of a great deal of 
human life—not alone between city and country 
factors. 


The problem of keeping the house comfortable 
and attractive is one of the factors in successful 
home-making. Mrs. Arthur Stanley writes about 
“Warming and Lighting,” which are pertinent mat- 
ters in connection with the subject, and gathers the 
substance of her paper in a series of maxims, com- 
prehensive in scope and easily remembered. While 
Mrs. Stanley believes that the hot-air heater, when 
properly placed, is the model warming apparatus for 
a house, she tells in detail how to care for the stove, 
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the lamps, and how to get the lightest, most cheerful 
aspect for the apartment—in other words, the most 
of brightness into the home life. 


Although in modern society “he who eats onions 
is temporarily banished on account of the lingering 
odor,” the value of this useful vegetable is so great 
and so widely recognized that much interest will be 
taken in the comprehensive paper by Anna Barrows 
on “The Savory Onion.” 


“A Christmas Forethought ” which is suggestive, 
safe and sensible, comes from the pen of Lil H. 
Thorn, embodying, in the words of the author, “a 
few suggestions which may be carried out by clever 
little women, on whom lies the responsibility of re- 
viving the old-time merry spirit of good will to all.” 


In the “Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted,” to 
which so many readers have come to turn for new 
and unhackneyed forms of diversion, will be found 
ample provision for the employment of a spare hour 
Money prizes of 
generous amount await those who make the best use 
of their opportunities in solving the several problems. 
The list embraces “‘ Word Witcheries,” “A Street-Car 
Fare Puzzle,” and the already famous “ Orthographo- 


—or perhaps several spare hours. 


netic Puzzle,” which is more fully explained in the 
present issue, with an extension of time within which 
solutions and lists may be forwarded. The interest 
taken in these brain-quickening contests repays 
amply the expense of time, money and thought 
necessary on the part of those having the manage- 
ment of the puzzle department. There are some 
samplings of the numerous letters of appreciation 
continually coming to this bureau of Goop House- 
KEEPING, 

The original verse is led by the pictured poem, 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” the lines of which are by 
Lalia Mitchell. Then follow: 
Florence Cone; “Christmas Time,” by Anne H. 
Woodruff ; “‘ Christmas,” by J. B. M. Wright; * The 
Husking,” by Walter M. Hazeltine; “A Christmas 


December,” by 


” 


Greeting,” by Claudia Tharin; “Jack Horner's 
Christmas Pie,” by May E. Eddy: “The Day Be- 
fore,” by Anna H. Smith; “ Christmas,” by N. A. M. 
Roe; “Chistmas Eve in the Children’s Ward,” by 
Judith Spencer; “ December,” by Miss A. Stetson ; 
and “ Grandpa’s Pet,” by Mrs. Harry Hazel Don. 


Add to this rich combination the diversion and 
instruction embodied in the various departments, 


and which never fail to attract old and young—surely 
it is a Christmas feast of good things. 


And in presenting this feast, such as it is, and such 
as the verdict of the participants may pronounce it, 
with the memory of a long succession of similar 
seasons of rejoicing over the great declaration of 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men!’ Goon Houstr- 
KEEPING wishes to one and all whose eyes may rest 
upon these pages, the greeting which throbs and 
pulses through all the Christian world, with many 
happy returns, “A Merry CuHrIstmas!” 


WHAT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IS DOING. 

“Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” the best magazine published 
on that topic, is again before us, better and more interest- 
ing than ever. Its literary features are varied and ex- 
cellent, and its culinary, gastronomic and other domestic 
studies are of both interest and value. In the modern 
education of men and women, and particularly of women, 
the subject of home is left entirely out in the cold. The 
average graduate of Harvard, or of Vassar, can seldom 
distinguish a fry from a saute, or an en/rée from an hors 
@’auvre ; much less do they know of the nutritive value 
of foods, of the practical chemistry of cooking and diges- 
tion, or of the application of science to the everyday facts 
of the household. In fact, many men and women glory in 
their ignorance of these topics, and wave all responsibility 
until they are brought up witha round turn by some bitter 
or painful experience. For people of this sort “ Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ” is a perfect treasure. A single volume 
will enable any one to get a good working notion of the 
kitchen and the dining room; read regularly it will enable 
the head of a family to set a better table and have a more 
healthful household and a more attractive home as the 
months pass by.—New York Journalist. 


No better literature of its class reaches our table than 
that furnished each month in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a 
family magazine, conducted in the interests of the higher 
life of the household. Its pages are replete with good 
things. The articles are nearly all original in the journal. 
and while there is nothing but what is in the highest sense 
practical, there is yet something about the style and mode 
of treatment that lifts the subject out of the dull, prosaic 
routine of tread-millism. Send $2 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion, if you want something that will make home duties 
Institute, Mason 


pleasant attractive—Farmers’ 


City. lowa. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF GOOD SENSE AND REFINEMENT. 

I enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING more than I can tell you 
—its interesting contents, culinary, practical and enter- 
taining, and the atmosphere of good sense and refinement 
which it has. AN OCCASIONAL READER. 
Worvurn, MAss. 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
COMPILED or HOUSEHOLD Facr anp Fancy. 
A thousand probabilities do not make one truth. 
The remedy of to-morrow is too late for the evil of 
to-day. 
Better is a little with righteousness than great 
revenue without right. 


The sure way to be cheated is to fancy ourselves 
more cunning than others. 

Good society is that which is not personal in its 
talk, but which finds sufficient topic of interest to 
discuss without dilating on the sins of neighbors. 

* Williams seems to be going all to pieces since he 
got married?” ‘ Well, that’s not surprising—I under- 
stand that he gets blown up every day.’’—Detroit 
Tribune. 


Mrs. Brown (nudging Mr. Brown, who snores with 
his mouth open)—William! you’d make less noise if 
you'd keep your mouth shut! Mr. Brown (only half 
awake)—So'd you !—Life. 

It has been well said that no man ever sank under 
the burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s bur- 
den is added to the burden of to-day that the weight 
is more than men can bear. 


Gump—1I wish a fellow could borrow money as 
easily as he can borrow trouble. Hump—If you 
could make money as easily as you can make trouble 
you wouldn't need to borrow any. 

A Quaker lady suggests the following cosmetic: 
For the lips, truth; for the voice, prayer; for the 
eyes, pity; for the hands, charity; for the figure, 
uprightness, and for the heart, love. 

French cooks have salad baskets made of wire, in 
which they swing the leaves after being washed until 
they are thoroughly dry, this being considered better 
than serving them on the table wet. 

He was an applicant for a position as street car 
conductor. “What are your qualifications for the 
place?’’ asked the superintendent. “I used to 
work in a sardine packing establishment.” 

The Desired Shape.—The Butcher—What kind of 
steak are you wanting, mum? A round steak? The 
Young Housewife (who took lessons in the fashion- 
able cooking class)—N-n-o. A square oné, please. 

She—* Sometimes you appear really manly and 
sometimes you are absolutely effeminate. How do 
you account for it?’’ He—*I suppose it is heredi- 
tary. Half my ancestors were males and the other 
half females.” —Life. 

A Cincinnati woman has invented a folding market 
basket which is constructed of a wire frame, com- 
posed of yoke-shaped braces, which are covered with 
a light cloth. The basket takes little or no room 
when folded, and can be easily carried under the arm. 

Fleas annoyed an ingenious Washingtonian, and 
he thus describes how he got ridof them: “If those 
who are troubled with this insect will place the com- 
mon adhesive fly paper on the floors of the rooms in- 


fested, with a small piece of fresh meat in the center 
of each sheet, they will find that the fleas will jump 
toward the meat and adhere to the paper. | com- 
pletely rid a badly infested house in two nights 
by this means.” 

Old lady (to druggist)—I want a box of canine 
pills. Druggist—What is the matter with the dog? 
Old lady (indignantly)—I want you to know, sir, that 
my husband is a gentleman. Druggist puts up some 
quinine pills in profound silence.—Boston Home 
Journal. 

In fashionable society every etiort is made to give 
original gifts at weddings. Recently at one swell 
wedding one lady had made to order and sent to the 
bride a gold match box studded with precious stones. 
Another woman sent a coffeepot made of ivory and 
gold after designs of her own fashioning. 


Mrs. Tightfist—Oh, we had the loveliest arrange- 
ment at our church society last week! Every woman 
contributed to the missionary cause a dollar which 
she earned herself by hard work. Mrs. Nextblock— 
How did you get yours? Mrs. T.—From my hus- 
band. Mrs. N.—I shouldn't call that earning it 
yourself by hard work. Mrs. T.—You don’t know 
that husband of mine. 


A modern treatment for nervous prostration re- 
quires that the patient be put to bed in a quiet room 
and fed for weeks on enormous quantities of milk. 
He must take exercise, however, and this he does by 
proxy through the device of massage. He must do 
absolutely nothing for himself, and if his nose itches 
the nurse must scratch it. Patients under such 
treatment sometimes gain four or five pounds of 
flesh per week. It is, of course, a luxury of the rich. 


Breakfast hominy of-day is a very different matter 
from the Southern hominy traditionally associated 
with hog. The earlier hominy was true “cracked 
corn,” hence doubtless “corn cracker” and 
“cracker.” It was cooked gently all night, enriched 
with butter, seasoned with salt, and served smoking 
and snow-white. As thus prepared the true South- 
ern hominy is a delicious dish, not especially for 
breakfast, but “as a vegetable,”’ so the phrase goes, 
for dinner it is sweet, rich, beautiful, and wholesome. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
The tree is full! there are gifts for all— 
For mother and littie Ben, 
For grandpa bowed with his fourscore years 
And for Willie, aged ten. 
There are gifts for Mary and tiny Sue, 
For father and cheery Ned, 
For thoughtful Jane and for earnest Sam, 
And for Walter, and James, and Fred. 
There are horses, and apples, and slates, and books; 
There's a Jack jumping out of his house, 
There's a woolly dog, there are nine pins, too, 
There’s a doll that is still as a mouse 


So the tree is full, there are gifts for all, 
With too many names to tell, 

And the candles bright are all alight ; 
Now, Michael, ring the bell! 
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Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., DECEMBER, 1894. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of weilth and worth. $2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

-Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PusBLisHERs. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York OFFICE, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Wa have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HOvusEKEEPING i the hands of Mr H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOuSEKERPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quotéd by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 

ADVERTISING RATES. 


$80 00 


45 00 


One Page per time, 
One-half Page per time, 


2d or 3d $12000 

Fourth $150.00 
facing 80.00 

reading or 

illustration, 37 50 45 00 


6750 Cover 


One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 Page. 


$1ZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent 


on 5 
Above, I = 

Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 

_H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New York City. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO, PuBLIsHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. 
WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 

Gocov HOouseKEEPING is full of good, indeed, of the best things — 
Boston Daily Traveller. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has made a place for itself which can be 
tilled by nothing else.—Orange (Mass.) Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is worthy its name. Each issue is good, 
and the contents well varied. —Western Recorder. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING always has a lengthy bill of fare, one which 
every housekeeper in the land approves.—Harrisburg Morning Call. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is always well stocked with ideas calculated 
to win genuine applause from the young housekeeper.—Boston 
Herald. 

‘The ladies who are in the habit of receiving the monthly visits of 
Goov HousSEKEEPING never care te miss a number.—We tborough 
Chronotype. 

The world cannot have too much enlightenment on the subject of 
wholesome food, and this enterprise of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is 
disseminating some much-needed knowledge.—Syracuse Herald. 

Suggestions of value can always be found in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and every wide-awake and up-to-the-time housekeeper will find 
a subscription to it one of her best investments.—San Francisco 
Hotel Gazette. 


Gcop HOUSEKEEPING since its initial number has been waging 
war on badly cooked food. If Americans read and profit by its teach- 
ings this could no longer be called a “land of dyspeptics ” —Lan- 
caster Examiner and Express 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING remembers that the matter of the cooking 
of meats is not the sole thought of the housekeeper, and tries, with 
abundant success, to supply something of interest for the hours of 
rest. It is becoming quite a power in the land —Harrisburg Telegram. 

Goop Hovust®KEEPING should be read by ladies who are house- 
keepers ; also young ladies who have finished their school life should 
read it carefully, as it has valuable suggestions regarding market- 
ing, etc., and contains many useful household recipes.— Publisher, 
Bookseller and Stationer. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the best and most comp ehensive 
of all our monthly periodicals devoted to the interests of domestic life. 
All subjects relating to the household are treated pleasantly and 
rationally, from matters of cuisine to the education of the children.— 
Detroit Evening News. 

HOUSEKEEPING combines variety, utility, entertainment and 
instruction. There is a great deal to be learned by the regular pe- 
rusal of a good household or domestic magazine. While Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is thoroughly domestic, its literary grade is of a 
high order. We consider it invaluable.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


lhat neat little magazine. GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has a scope that 
covers more than recipes for cookery or patterns for needlework. It 
includes as well dessertation on the chemistry of bread, chapters on 
toilet secrets, and discourses on the markets of the world. It is a very 
practical and useful and well-conducted publication.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

The Food Question. At this time of low wages and the need of 
many of practicing rigid economy in food, and the desire to get the 
most nutriment for the least money, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is of great 
value. In it several professional men are discussing the great question 
in valuabe articles. The publisher does the public a great service in 
placing these articles within the reach of every one.—New Bedford 
Standard. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the delight of the housekeeper’s heart. 
This magazine is really filling a long felt want for something that 
will tell how to cook. Thé average woman’s page recipe is for some- 
thing that no one would by any possibility want to cook, but Goon 
HovusEKEEPING eschews these things, and tells how to make the pies 
of our grandmothers, and the baked meats that made J. Bull famous 
the world over.—Harrisburg Telegram. 
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GOLD PLATE 


The Leading Soap in this market. For the || CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
Laundry, Bath and Toilet it has no POWDER. 
Is made of the and Ask your Doctorhis Opin- forexamination, Guarantee 
Materials known for making Soap. It | charm pent with ft. Youen- 
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For Infants and Adults. 
| Scientifically compounded, | 
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@INERAL ORE DEPOSITS now idle for 
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| kind, and Dyspepsia of seven years’ standing.” | would be real missionary work.” 


TOKOLOGY 


SATISFACTION GIVEN complete ladies’ guide in health and ALICE B. M. D., in practice over twenty-fix 


RRE TED. years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pagesfree. Best. terms to 
| ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 275 Street, Chicago. 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES, for the ten most perfect solutions of an ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. The Puzzi 
and all particulars of the contest will appear in Good Housekeeping, for November. For sale at News Stands, or mailed b 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., on receipt of 20 eents. 
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